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PRICE TEN CENTS. 


— 





OANERS’_ BANK 


OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK, 
(ORGANIZED UNDER STATE CHARTER,) 
Continental Life Building, 

)2 Nassau Street, New YOrK. 


APTS As. pc cbdcabd oe $56 deeds UNowm ere $500,000 
abject 60 ERGTORES BO...0. 000 ccccccccccccgss 1,000,000 
This Bank negotiates LOANS, makes COLLEC- 
IONS, advances on SECURITIES and receives DE- 
POSITS. 
Accounts of Bankers, Manufacturers and Merchants 
will receive special attention. 


te” FIVE PER CENT. INTEREST paid on CUR 
RENT BALANCES and liberal facilities offcred to our 
‘USTOMERS. 
DORR RUSSELL, President. 
A. F. WitmMarrn, Vice-Prosident. 


JOHN J. CISCO & SON, 
Bankers, 
No. 59 Wall St., New York. 


Gold and Currency received on deposit sabject to 
eheck at sight. 

Interest allowed on Currency Accounts at the rate 
of Four per Cent. per annum, credited at the end of 
each month. 

ALL CHECKS DRAWN ON US PASS THROUGH 
THE CLEARING-HOUSE, AND ARE RECEIVED 
ON DEPOSIT BY ALL THE CITY BANKS. 

Certificates of Deposit issued, payable on demand, 
bearing Four per Cent interest. 

Loans negotiated. 

Orders promptly executed for the Purchase and 
Sale of Governments, Gold, Stocks and Bonds en 
commission. 

Collections made on all parts of the United States 
and Canadas. 


The Most Dangerous Man 
in America! 








The Independent Tract Society solicit orders forthe 
above startling Tract—a real bombshell, at the rate of 
75 cents per hundred, or 50 cents per half hundred. 
Working-men and women, send for it! Let a million 
copies be sown! 

INDEPENDENT TRACT SOCIETY, Clinton, Majss., 
or Rochester, N. Y. 

NOTICE.—Owing to our books having been lost 
through the rascality of enemies, w2 are compelled to 
ask members to send names ar P. O. addresses again. 
Let no one write desiring reply without inclosing 
tamps for postage. 

Send stamp for catalogue, circulars, etc. 

Fr. FLETCHER, 
CLINTON, MASS, 


ene 


D. W. HULL 


Has rearranged the notes for a Series of Twelve Lec- 
tures on Spiritualism, the evidences being drawn 
from the Bible. He shows that the church, the 
gospel and Christianity were founded not on morals, 
ethics or dogmas, but the intercourse of spiritual 
beings with the inhabitants of the earth. The whole 
field of Bible evidences is thoroughly canvanssed in 
these lectures. The following are the subjects of the 
Lectures: 
Spiritualism and Iniidelity. 
Spiritualism a Test of Christianity. 
. Trial of the Spirits. 
. Spiritualism of the Church (Ancient and Modern). 
. Angel Ministry. 

W hat Good will Spiritualism do? 

The Resurrection of Jesus--only a Spiritual Re- 

surrection. 

The he of Spiritualism. 
. Tuletary Deities (Human 4 ho Jehovah one of 
; them, Dark Cireles in Bible Times), 

10. Progression in Religion. 

11, Biblical Objections. 

2. The Devil. 

Will give the entire Cewsse or as many as désived, or 
speak On any subject aesired by the audience. . A 
Ciscussion wished in every community, Will not be 
restricted in what he sayg, Satisfaction warranted 
_ Address D, W, HULL, 148 West Washington stréet, 
Unieago, Il,; of 871 Waehington at,, Boston, Mass 
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Western Rural, 


AGRICULTURAL & FAMILY WEEKLY 
JOURNAL OF THE WEST. 
H. N. F. LEWIS, Editor and Proprietor, 
WITH AN 
Able and Practical Editorial Staff, 


AND AN 


7 . AND 
THR ABLEST, BEST AND MOST POPULARIN 


e _— 6 = ane — 


Ladies’ Own Magazine. 


— 


THE [ONLY FIRST-CLASS LITERARY, HOUSE- 
HOLD AND FASHIONABLE MAGAZINE IN 
' ‘THE WEST, 


AMERICA. 


CHARMING STORIES, INSTRUCTIVE ESSAYS, 
BEAUTIFUL POEMS, 


Live Editorials, Superb Bngravings. 





EFFICIENT CORPS OF SPECIAL AND VOLUN- 


A PLUCKY PUBLISHER. 
[From the Chicago Daily Sun, Nov. 30, 1871.] 

** One of the most remarkable examples of Chicago 
pluck and energy is given by Mr. H. N. F. Lewis, pro- 
prietor of the Weslern Rural, one of the ablest and 
most widely circulated agricultural journals in the 
country. Mr. Lewis lost by the fire one of the most 
complete and valuable printing and publishing estab- 
lishments in the West, and also his residence and 
household goods. Yet he comes to the surface again 
with unabated ardor, re-establishes himself at No. 407 
West Madison street, where he has gathered new ma- 
terial for his business, and from which point he has 
already issued the first number (since the fire) of thyg 
Western Rural, the same size and in the same form as 
previous to the fiery storm. Nobody wouly imagine, 
on glancing at the neat, artistic head {nq well-fillea 
pages of the Rural that anything wy¢omfortably warm 
or specially disastrous had evey happened to it. Suc- 


cess to Lewis and his excell @nt Pura. Chicago ought 
to feel proud of it.’’ 


The Larges and Handsomest Paper for 
©oung People.”’ 


THE 


Young Folks’ Rural, 


A BURAL AND LITERARY MONTHLY JOURNAL 
FOR YOUNG PEOPLE OF COUNTRY AND CITY. 


TERMS: 
$1.50 per Year; $1 in Clubs of Four or More. 


A PAIR OF BEAUTIFUL BERLIN CHROMOS, MOUNTED 
AND VARNISHED, SENT POSTPAID As A GIFT to 


EVERY YEARLY SUBSCRIBER. 


The Young Folks’ Rural is a novelty among publi- 
cations for Young People—entirely a “‘ new idea,” and 
different from any other in style and character. Six- 
teon pages and sixty-four columns—the largest news- 
paper in Chicago ! 


WHAT *“* THEY SAY.” 


[From the Chicago Pvening Post.| 


“iH. N. F. Lewis, Esq., the well-known publisher of 
that admirable weekly, the Western Rural, is publish- 
ing a monthly rural and literary journal, under the title 
of the Young Folks’ Rural. * * Mr. Lewis 
is just the mav to make it a ‘ big thing. ’”’ 


[From the Letter of a Western Mother.) 

“The Young Folks’ Rural is just what ou dear 
children need. Altogether it is a noble enterprise, and 
will do an untold amount of good. It is the ‘ parents’ 
assistant,’ and all thinking parents will join me iu 
thanking you.,”’ 


[From a Schoow Teacher.\ 


“‘T am a teacher, and take the paper for the benefit 
and amusement of my pupils. Eyes are brighter and 
lessons better learned when the Young Folks’ Rural 
makes its appearance. 


SPECIMEN NUMBERS SENT FRBE. 


Address, H. N. F. LEWIS, Publisher, 


Chicago, I), 





Both Welerm Rural and Young Folks’ Bure tarnished 


for One Year fot 4,09. 


TARY CONTRIBUTORS. | GAGED UPON IT. 
TERMS: ' Only $2.00 a Year, or Twenty Cents a Copy, 
$2.50 per Year; $2 in Clubs of Four or More. AND A 
SPLENDID INDUCEMENTS TO AGENTS. SUPERB ORIGINAL OIL CHROMO, WORTH $5, 
FREE. 


OVER TWENTY ABLE WRITERS EN- 


SUBSORIBE AND MAKE UP A CLUB, AND 
SECURE A HANDSOME PREMIUM. 


We will send the Lapres’ Own three months on 
trial for 50 cente, and allow that to count as the sub- 


—————— 
ae 


RAILROAD IRON, 


FOR SALE 
BY S. W. HOPKINS & CO, 


71 BROADWAY. 





TOLEDO,PEORIA 


WARSAW RAILWAY, 








new volume begins July 1. 
LADIES’ OWN MAGaZINE, 
447; Broome st., N. Y. 


ad 


Mittual Banking: 


Showing how Interest on Money can be abolished by 
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Free Competition. 
By Wa. B. GREENE. 


Sixth thousand. Price 25 cents. 


Yours or Wine: 


An Essay to show the TRUE BASIS OF PROPERTY 


and The Causes of its Unequal Distribution. 
By E. H. Herwoop. 


Twentieth thousand. Price 15 cents. 


ALSO, BY THE SAME, 


Hard Cash: 


Showing that Financial Monopolies hinder Enterprise 





and defraud both Labor and Capital; that Panics and 
Business Revulsions will be effectively prevented only 


~~ FREE MONEY. 


Fifth thousand. Price 15 cents. 





| AU the above sold wholesale and retail by 
| the 


| 
Co-Onerative Publishing Co., 
PRINCETON, MASS, 





scription if you renew for the balance of the year. A 


_ wwret verngeer 


SECOND MORTGAGE OON.- 


VERTIBLE 7 PER 


CENT. CURRENCY BONDS. 


INTEREST WARRANTS PAYABLE 


OCTOBER AND APRIL, 


PRINCIPAL 1886. 


We offer for sale $100,000 of the above bonds in 
block. By act of reorganization of the Company hese 
bonds ar: convertible into the First Preferred Shares 
of the Company, which amounts to only 17,000 shares 
| and into the Consolidated Bonds (recently negotiated 
at Amsterdam) of six millions of dollars, which cover 
tbe “entire line of 730 mites of completed road. io 
gether with all the rolling stock and real property, to 
the valuc of more than ten millions of dollars. ‘i'ng 
road crosses the entire State of Hlinois amd connect 
with the mammoth iron bridges spanning the Missi 
sippi at Keokuk and Burlington. The income of the 
road for the year will net sufficient to pay interest op 


all the bonded indebtedness and dividend on the je. 


ferred shares. 


Fo. term ipply to 


CLARK, DODGE & 00. 





Voract Wall aad {¥'i) » 
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WOODHULL & CLAFLIN’S WEEKL Yi, 


June 20, 1874, 





The Spiritual Mystery ; 
OR, 
“The New Mola,” 


Is in its third thousand, and revolutionizing human 

thought on Spiritualism. It will be mailed foP60 cents, 

It contains what can nowhere else on earth be found. 
Address, 


Kate V. Corson, 
Toledo, Ohio. 


THE PROGRESSIVE COMMUNITY, 
Cedarvale, Howard Co., Kansas, 


Desire correspondence with persons wishing for a 
Community home. 


Address (inclosing stamp) 
J. G. Truman, Secretary. 





Recent Radical Reading. 


The Essence of Religion, 
GOD THE IMAGE OF MAN, 
Man’s Dependence upon Nature the last and only 
source of Religion. 
Translated from the German of Ludwig Feuerbach, 
by Prof. A. Loos. 12mo. cloth, $1; paper, 60 cents. 
Materialism ; 


Its Ancient History, its Recent Development, its Prac- 
tical Beneficence. 


By Dr. L. Buechner, author of *‘ Force and Matter,” 
**Man in Nature,” etc., etc. Translated from the au- 
thor's manuscript by Professor A. Loos. 25 cents. 

The Childhood of the World ; 


A Simple Account of Man in Early Times. 
By Edward Clodd, F. R. A. 8. 12mo. Paper, 530 
cents. Cloth, 75 cents. 
The Religion of Humanity. 


By O. B. Frothingham. Second Edition, with Fine 
Steel Portrait. 12mo, cloth. Price $1.50. 


Christianity and Materialism Con- 
trasted. 
By B. F. Underwood. A handsome forty-five page 
pamphlet. 15 cents. 

MR, UNDERWOOD’S BEST LECTURE, 
The Influence of Christianity on 
Civilization. 

Eighty-eight page pamphlet. Price 25 cents. 
The Religion of Inhumanity. 
A eaustie criticism of “ Liberty, Equality, Fraternity.” 
By Frederic Harrison. Price 20 cents. 


Lecture on Buddhist Nihilism. 
By Prof. Max Mueller. Translated from the German. 
A brilliant defense of Buddha. Price 0 cents. 
The Kelation of Witchcraft te Re- 
ligion. 
By A.C. Lyall. Price 15 cents. 
A Positivist Primer. 


A series of Familiar Conversations on the Religion of 
Humanity, dedicated to the only Superior Beingman 
can ever know, the great but imperfect God, Htman- 

ity, im whose image all other were made, and 
*no¢ whose service al] other s ex'st, and to whom 
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TWENTY YEARS PRACTICE. 
DR. PERKINS 
Can be consulted as usual at his office, 
No. 9 FIFTH STREET (South Side), 
OPPOSITE PUBLIC SQUARE, 


KANSAS CITY, MO, 


yate Diseases. 


sexual indulgence, or by self abuse are as follows? 


back, weakness of limbs, chroni¢ costiveness of the 
bowels, confused vision, blunted intellect, loss of con- 
fidence in approaching strangers, great nervousness, 
fetid breath, consumption, parched tongue and fre- 
quently insanity and death, uniess combated by scien- 
tific medical aid. Reader, remember Dr. Perkins is 


the fee if acure is not permanently made. Also re- 
member that I am permanently located at No. 9 Fifth 
street. S. S., opposite the public square, Kansas City 
Mo., and I have the largest medical rooms in the city. 
Call and see me; a friendly chat eosts you nothing, 
and all is strictly confidential. Post box, 1,227 


Dr. PERKINS, 
Kansas City. Mo. 


JUST OUT. 


THE MARTYRDOM OF MAN: 


By WINWOOD READE. 
Full 12mo. Cloth. 545 pp. Price, post paid, $3. 








“Tt is a splendid book. You may depend upon it.’, 

—Chas. Bradlaugh to the Pub r 
[From the *‘ Daily Graphic. ] 

‘* Those who wish to learn the tendencies of mod- 
ern thought and to look at past history from the stand- 
point of one who accepts the doctrine of evolution in 
its entirety, would do well to read this remarkable 
book. All the radicalisms of the times, in philosophy 
and religion, are restated here with remarkable vigor 
and force.” 
The Hartford “Evening Post”’’ says, ‘ That its 
brilliant rhetoric and its very audacity give it a fatal 





MASCULINE CROSS 


ANCIENT SEX WORSHIP, 


By SHA ROCCO. 
A eurious and remarkable work, containing the 
traces of ancient myths in the current religions of to- 





» Jaren of men owe Labor, Leve and Wor- 
ship. Price 75 cents. 


~~ woe er ‘ “| 

The Truth About Love; 7] 

A Propesed Sexual Morality, based upon the Doc- 

trine of Evolution, and Recent Discoveries in Med- 
ica] Science. $1.50. 


Any of the above books sent free by mail upon re- 
ceipt of price. 


Address, ASA K. BUTTS & CO., 


36 Dey Street, 
New York. 


DENTAL NOTICE. 
DR. AMMI BROWN. 


HAS REMOVED TO 
125 West Forty-second St., 


Between Broadway and Sixth Avenue, 
NEW YORK. 











~ierye “Manseoee © 


‘pp. 26 illustrations, 12mo. Paper, 75 cents; cloth, 
$1. sh | 

It contains an original ahapter on the Phalli of Cali- 
fornia, which will be new eva)" to scholars. It is full 
of the deepest research and soundes* scholarship. 

2 oF 





Or by mail, box 1,227, on the various symptoms of Pri- 
The afflicted will take notice thatI am 
the only man on the American continent that can cure 
you of Spermatorrhea, Loss of Manhood, etc., caused 
by self abuse or disease. I challenge the combined 
medical faculty to refute the above statement by suc- 
cessful competition, The symptoms of disease pro- 
duced by nightly seminal emissions or by excessive 


Loss of memory, sallow countenance, pains in the 


the only man that will guarantee to.cure you or refund 


WM. DIBBLEE, 
LADIES’ HAIR DRESSER, 
84 BROADWAY, : 

Has removed from his Store to the 


FIRST FLOOR, 
where he will continue to condnct his business in all 
its branches TWENTY-FIVE PER CENT. CHEAPER 
than heretofore, in consequence of the difference in 
his rent. 
CHATELAINE BRAIDS. 
LADIES’ AND GENTLEMEN’S WIGS. 


and everything appertaining tothe businese will be 
kept on hand and made to order. 





DIBBLA.NANIA for stimulating, JAPONICA for 
soothing am the MAGIC TAR SALVE for promoting 
the growth on. the hair, constantly on hand. 
Consultation on diseases of the Scalp, Monaays, 
Wednesdays and Fridays, from 9 a. m. till 3 P. m. 
80, his celebrated 


HARABA ZEIN, 


or FLESH BEAUTIFIER, the only pure and harm- 
less preparation ever made for the complexion. No 
lady should ever be without it. Can be obtained only 
at 


WM. DIBBLEE’S, 
85 Broadway, Up-stairs. 





SPIRITUOUALIS™M. 


ALL ABOUT 


CHAS. H. FOSTER 


The Wonderful Medium. 


The compiler of this work, George C. Bartlett, says 
in the introduction: ‘‘ While making an extended 
tour through the principal cities of the United States 
with Mr. Foster, I made it my especial business to in- 
vite the editors of the principal newspapers and jour- 
nals to investigate the phenomena as they occurred in 
Mr. Foster's presence. Having confidence in the fair- 
ness and justice of the editorial corps throughout the 
country, and believing that they would give truthful 
accounts of their experiences during the seances, I 
have in this little pamphlet republished a series of ar- 
ticles from the leading ra ers of the Union. The 
reader must bearin mind that in nearly every case 
these articles have been written by men who are on- 
posed to Spiritualism. In some instances, we are com- 
pelled to say, that on account of the unpopularity of 
the cause in some quarters, it was deemed inexpedi 
ent by the writers to give the more incredible and 
startling occurrences as they were witnessed. Not- 
withstanding this, this little volume is put forth with 
the hope that it may lead persons to investigate these 
Eoenemene, who, unbelieving now, may be ied to be- 

eve in a spiritual life. This accomplished, it will 
not go forth in vain.” 


Price 50 cents, postage free. 


For sale, wholesale and reiail, by COLBY & RICH, 
at No. 9 Montgomery Place, Boston, Mass. 





TEBRASKA STATE REGISTER,—A 
40 column paper, published at the State capital; 





The Question of ] 
An Essay in New Orth 
By A. PURITAN. 
Cloth, 12mo. Price 75 cents. 
The ablest treatise on this burning theme which has 
been published yet. 
Published and for sale by 


Asa K. Butts & Co., 





: ; 
full of Nebraska news; has a Big Chief correspondent, 
who delineates Indian customs, in peace and in war. 


. All interested in the great West shouid have it. $150 
a year in advance. Address, 
\ WM. C. CLOYD, Lincoln, Neb. 
‘ou 








Rr 
NEBRASKA ANTELLIGENCE AGEN- 
CY.—Full inforn: of business openings of 
ra sen! On receipt of $9. Address 


JNO. mM. BRADFORD &CO., 
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Publications of Watt Whitman, the} 
Greatest of Poets. : 


a 
cI 
. 


— 


goss OF GRASS. New Edition. 504pp. 
3 


AS A STRONG BIRD ON PINIONS FREE. 
out. 75 cents. 
DEMOCRATIC VISTAS. Political Essay. Pros | 
75 eents. 4 q 
Also a pore of John Burroughs’ NOTES ON | 
WALT WHITMAN AS POET AND PERSON, $1. 
Address A. K. BUTTS & CO., 
36 Dey st., New York. 


ACENTS WANTED | 


For our Radical and Reform Publications. Great in-| 
ducements. Catalogues sent on application, with 
stamp to pay postage, 











ASA K. BUTTS & CO., 
36 Dey st., New York. 


—— | 





THE 
“Victor” S. M. Co.’s 


NEW SEWING MACHINE 


“Wictor” 


Runs very Easy. 
Runs very Fast, 
Runs very Still. 


HAS ANEW SHUTTLE BUOPERIOR 10 
ALL OTHERS. 


Defies Competition. 


GREAT IMPROVEMENTS IN 
NEEDLE. 


Cannot be Set Wrong. 
AGENTS WANTED. 


Address The “ VICTOR” 8S. M. CO., 
862 Broadway, N. Y. 





Clairvoyant Medical Practice 


REMOV AL. 
Dr. Storer’s Office, 


(Formerly at137 Harrison Ave.), 





Is now in the beautiful and commodious 


[Banner of Light Building, 


Rooms Nos, 6 & 7, 


No. 9 MONTGOMERY PLACE, 
BOSTON. 





Patients will find this a central location, easy of ac 
cess by horse-cars, either on Tremont or Washington 
streets. 

MRS. MAGGIE A. FOLSOM. 

This widely known Spiritual Clairvoyant examines 
peeees from nine o’clock a. m., to five o’clock p. m., 

aily. 

DR. STORER will personally attend patients, and 
whatever spiritual insight and prections judgment and 
experience can accomplish will be employed as here- 
tofore in curing the sick. 

Patients 1!) the country, and all persons ordering 
Dr. STOREK'S NEW VITAL REMEDIES for Chronic 
and Nervous ~ iseases, will address 








36 Dey street, New York. 


Lincoln, Neb. 


Dr. H. B. Storer, 


No. 9 Montgomery Place, Boston. 
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WOODHULL & CLAFLIN’S WEEKLY, 


~ 








The Books and Speeches of Victoria C. Woodhull and 
Tennie C. Claflin will hereafter be furnished, postage paid, 
at the foliowing liberal prices: 


TPE TT Tee CeO ese oe bees sebeones <édhes = Gee 
Constitutional Equality, by Tennie ©. Claflin........ 2 00 
The Principles of Social Freedom...............-.. 25 
Reformation or Revolution, Which %..............-. 25 
The Elixir of Life; or, Why do we Die?......... 25 
The Scare-Crows of Sexual Co AEA ey Bee ae 25 
Tried as by Fire; or the True and the False Socially, 25 
Ethics of Sexual Equality.............. btheer tsnnene 25 


Photographs of V. C. Woodhull, Tennie C, Claflin and 


Col. Blood, 50c. each, or three for... ... pocsecen 1.0 
Three of any of the Speeches 50c., or seven for.... 1 00 
One copy of Books, Speeches and Photographs for 6 00 


A liberal discount to those who buy to sell again. 


—_———— ... —— 





SCIENTIFIC SERIES.—No. 8. 
SIMPLE BODIES. 
Translated from the French Revue Spirite. 
BY EMMA A. WOOD. 

The author of the following paper had published in the 
Revue Spirite an article on consumption, in which he gave a 
letter of advice, on decease of his sister, received from a 
spirit who signed himself Dr. Demeure. After going over 
the ordinary ground of respiration, introducing the proper 
quantity of oxygen for the combustion of the carbon ab- 
sorbed by the body through the digestion, and that if the 
lungs are not in a state to perform their work properly there 
will remain too much carbon unconsumed, thereby destroy- 
ing the equilibrium between the varions elements destined 
to form the corporeal tissues, the Spirit goes on to say that, 
although science may have perfectly defined the role of 
oxygen, it has not yet told us what becomes of the carbon 
after itis burned. It must undoubtedly possess properties 
it did not have before the combustion—properties that per- 
mit it to exercise a different influence on the other elements 
of the organism, or there would be no reason for the com- 
bustion. 

Combustion, you know, is the combination of a body with 
oxygen, disengaging heat, light, and sometimes electricity. 
Carbon burning in the blood maintains the vital heat of the 
body. Butif you take the pains to go to the foundation it 
will be perceived that this is not the sole result. After all 
combustion there remains a residue of matter which could 
not combine with the oxygen: this residue in organic bodies 
that are burned is called ashes. Then a residue must remain 
from intra-organic combustion. This residue, you have 
already divined, is azote, for you have been told that carbon 
sufficiently elaborated in the organs is converted into azote. 

Breathing brings about this transformation. In subject- 
ing the various elements that constitute the body to a 
chemical analysis we find azote in great propertion. If, on 
the other hand, we calculate the quantity of this gas taken 
in with the food, we find it inferior tothe quantity existing 
in the organs. Now, as this gas carnot be taken in by the 
respiratory organs, as it is not respirable, we are led to the 
logical conclusion that it is fabricated in the organism. Study 
and serious experiments will soon show this to be the truth. 

A certain part of the carbon introduced into the body with 
the food is not ready to undergo this transformation by con- 
tact with the oxygen. This is thrown off by expiration in 
the form of carbonic acid: it goes to plantsto receive further 
elaboration until the time for it to re-enter the human or- 
ganism. 

From what has been said we may define respiration, the 
act by which the oxygen, introduced into the blood by the 
lungs, burnsa sufficient quantity of carbon to produce the 
azote necessary to sustain the orgau.. If from any cause the 
lungs relax their functions, the tissues of the organism being 
nolonger fed with a substance indispensable to them, decay, 
leaness, comusumption, in fact, follows and death ensues from 
this trouble in the organic functions. 

Consumption is usually caused by an hereditary constitu- 
tional defect by which the lungs are prevented from attain- 
ing sufficient development, and are therfore powerless to 
furnish the blood with enough oxygen to burn a proper quan- 
tity of carbon. It happens sometimes that this disease has 
quite an accidental origin by the introduction into the 
lungs. through the respiratory organs, of a morbid germ 
which is developed at the expense of that organ. The want 
of azote makes itself promptly felt throughout the whole 
organism, but more particularly in the lungs of which it is, in 
the normal state, one of the chief constituent elements, and 
it is more indispensable there than elsewhere, by reason of 
its well-known properties for arresting combustion, and con- 
sequently preventing the other organic elements from com- 
combining with the oxygen which would carry them out in 
the act of expiration. This explains, how, lacking azote, the 
lungs are 80 easily used up and decomposed by contact with 
oxyeen. 

From these observations it is easy for you to deduce the 
remedy applicable to this disease. There being an insuffi- 
ciency of oxygen to burn enough carbon, you must endeavor 
to impart to the organism the greatest possible quantity of 
burned carbon, that is azote; for this purpose we recom- 
mend to consumptives an alimentary regimen of white meats 
eggs, milk, butter, all substances in which azote predomi- 
nates. When the disease has reached a certain extent, this 
regimen no longer suffices for the oure; fluidic treatment 


must intervene directly. Indeed the pulmonary organs hav- 


ing attained a certain degree of decom position, all the atoms 
of azote carried into the circulation are infected by the dis- 
ease, and instead of acting against the evil, they excite it by 
furnishing it fresh food. 

To obtain a satisfactory result the fiuidic action must in- 
intervene with the greatest energy. The azote. free and un- 
combined with other bodies, must come directly to the lungs 
to cauterize them, if we may so express it and arrest their 
disorganization. You may for this propose, draw to any ex- 
tent on the fluidic reserves of the Society Demeure. At cer- 
tain appointed moments during the day project, with the 
whole force of your will, the azotic gas toward the lungs of 
of the invalid. If you are careful to work with sustained at- 
tention the azote will penetrate the pores of the 
organism and go itself to the sore spot it is destined to 
cure. At the same time take care to make the invalid follow 
the prescribed regimen. You may convey azote to the lungs 
also by magnetized water. 

To some parts of this communication objections had been 
made, to which the following answer is given: 

We do not deny the difficulties of the task nor the weak- 
ness of our intellectual resources and scientific attainments 
to discuss a subject of so great importance, and attack the 
principles science has laid down as indisputable axioms. 
But seeing only the end to be attained—the elucidation of 
the great question of the fluids—we do not fear to direct our 
studies toward matters still so obscure, to endeavor to throw 
some light upon them; walking always with prudence and 
caution, never for aninstant letting go the precious thread 
destined to guide us, the principles which the Master, Allan 
Kardec, has left us as the foundation of his doctrine. 

it isin this spirit of prudent research which we feel sure 
also animated our correspondents, and which we truly hope 
will conduct us together toward the end, that we shall take 
up the principal objections made to us, or rather to the theory 
exhibited by the spirit signing ‘‘ Dr. Demeure.”’ 

If we do not solve them in an exact and peremptory man- 
ner, we shall at least have the satisfaction of having tried to 
place some guide-boards on this still unexplored route, and 
if our demonstration should result in disipating in any de- 
gree the doubts of our brethren, we render in advance all 
the merit to our guides of the invisible world, whose mission 
it is to distribute the light in proportion to our capabilities 
of receiving it. 

This said, we will begin by reproducing, textually, the prin- 
cipal objections, so that our answers may be the better 
judged. 

The first in chronological order is that of M. Amaleto 
Mateos, of Barcelona: ‘‘ We all Know that carbon in the 
actual state of science is considered a simple body, so also in 
azote; consequently azote does not contain carbon, neither 
does carbon contain azote. How, then, is it possible that car- 
bon elaborated in the organs can be converted into azote? 
How explain this change of nature? How can the carbon 
cease to be carbon in order to transform itself inte another 
simple body? That a simple body should be modified, there 
peeds the combination with another body; the result is a 
compound, but never another simple body. Further, the com- 
bination of the carbon with the oxygen produces carbonic 
acid, a compound of two simple bodies that have been com- 
bined. 

‘*F rom the combustion of the carbon with the oxygen no res- 
idue remains, as has been demonstrated by many experi- 
ments, and the ashes deposited in our stoves after having 
burned coal, are earthy substances which the various coals held 
in combustion as organic substances.”’ And furtheron: ** But 
at present I cannot admit, without demonstration, that azote 
is fabricated in the organism; we cannot understand that 
simple bodies are formed therein, but that there are combi- 
nations, which we are still far from knowing, of various 
simple bodies to form naturally compound bodies.’’ Such 
are the questions and doubts of M. Amaleto Mateos. The 
fact affirmed seems to him impossible to realize, or at least 
incomprehensible, and, to combat our theory, he rests on 
the scientific labors that have discovered the various combi- 
nations of those bodies analyzed by chemistry. 

Our second correspondent, neither denying like the first 
nor admitting the conversion of carbon into azote (he does 
not examine the question from the standpoint), addresses us 
the following observations: * You say azote is the remedy 
for consumption, but the azote of the air does not answer; 
there must be a special azote formed in the body.’’ We are 
not told how this azote is formed in the body of those who 
do not become consumptives, nor how it ceases to be formed 
with those who do become so. 

Then, to replace this azete that is no longer formed, you 
are told to draw from the perisprits of the disincarnated, 
who possess an ample supply of the best. Draw? How? 
By sentiment, instinctively. When shall we reach this 
knowledge? And again he says: ‘' There exists a disease 
called chlorosis, which has been many times very rapidly 
cured by iron;”’ yet we see that iron does not always cure it. 

When homeopathy explained the pathogany of diseases, it 
was observed that many diseases could produce chlorosis, 
and this conclusion was arrived at; that the blood coulu be 
changed in many ways; sometimes by the want of action of 
one or several organs, sometimes by the over-excitement of 
the function of one organ which despoiled the others. 

Might not the same thing happen for azote in consumption? 
The best scientific process, then, would be to study the con- 
currence of each organ in the transformation of carbonic 
acid into azote, and especially that azote which is neither 
that of the air nor of the food. Will your guides clear up 
this question? Then another question [| propound to 
Spiritist and homeopathic doctors: Could we not experiment 

with azote as with so many other medicaments, and com- 
pare its properties with those of the remedies we apply in 
consumption ?—Dr. D. G. 

We begin by answering that we accept with the whole 
heart this last conclusion; and we should be glad to see sci- 
entists turn their investigations in that direction, to en- 





“eavor, by that means, to arrive at the cure of that fatal dis- 


ease against which their efforts have hitherto remained almoat 
powerless. We are more at ease in discussing these objec- 
tions because they come from two Spiritists, who will follow 
us willingly in the path of the doctrine from which we shall 
take the starting point in our deductions. The first ends his 
letter speaking of our beautiful doctrines; the second, Dr. 
D. G., is one of the most valued correspondents of the Revue, 
who is working with much zeal for the elucidation of the 
great question of the fluids. We make this observation be- 
cause, we repeat, we shall take for our base the principles 
professed by Allan Kardec; and it is clear that we could not 
hope to persuade, in this way, those who disbelieve Spiritist 
teachings, admitting neither the existence of the soul, nor its 
survival of the earthy body, nor the individuality it retains 
in space after its separation from the corporeal organs. To 
these skeptics, also our brothers (we should not be Spiritists 
could we forget it), we can only say we hope the light will 
shine as brightly for them as for us when they seriously study 
the very real phenomena of Spiritism which have been dis- 
closed and explained to us. 

Let us speak, then, to Spiritists, and recall, first, some gen- 
eral facts which spirit revelation has evidenced to us, and 
from which its principal teachings have been deduced. In 
various passages of the fundamental works left us by the 
master (‘‘ Book on Spirits,’’ ‘‘ Book on Mediums,”’ ‘‘ Genera- 
tion ’’) it is established that the spirit, once freed from the 
bond of corporeal matter, dwells in space, at our sides, in 
the midst of fluids that constitute our terrestrial atmosphere. 
and which he uses for his principal manifestations, by com- 
bining them with his own perisprital fluid. lt is by this 
action of the perisprit on the fluids that the fluidic appari- 
tions are explained, also the physical manifestations of rap- 
pings, bringing material objects, and other very frequent 
phenomena, whose reality no Spiritist will deny. 

(To be continued.) 
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THE TEMPLE OF SOCIALISM. 
No. III. 


If, as the creat scientists of Europe and America are every- 
where teaching us, there is such a thing .8 social science, 
then the first law which that science should teach us is the 
one which determines what parts society should be composed 
of, and the arrangement and function of those parts. 

When we wish to build a house, the first thing necessary 
to be known (after we possess the required materials), is the 
number, form and arrangement of the rooms composing the 
house, and the different uses to which these shall be put; 
which shall be kitchen, which parlor, which bed-roomg, etc. 
If we were going to make a horse, we should need to know 
that he would have to possess a body, with two pair of legs 
on the under side of it, a head at one end and a tail at the 
other; in other words, we should need to know what parts 
make up a horse. 

In any science which deals with organization, the first law 
must give us a classification of the organs or parts and their 
functions. I suppose that no one ever thought of denying 
that social science deals with the organization of society. 
Nor does any one dispute that the laws of such a science are 
natural laws. 

Yet here are Warren, Andrews, Spencer and others, 
writing books, pamphlets and newspaper articles, year after 
year, upon the science of society, and not one of them has 
made any statement of this first naturallaw. They have not 
even given us a false statement of it. Gentlemen, is it less 
necessary to exercise your common sense in the work of re- 
constructing the whole fabric of society than it would be in 
building a house? Josiah Warren, and after him 8S. P. An- 
drews, told us that the first great law was that of ‘*‘ The 
sovereignty of the individual, to be exercised at his own 
cost.’’ A law which gives us the relation of parts before we 
know what the parts are! This was scientific method with 
a vengeance. Besides, the statement itself was a narrow ab- 
surdity; it pointed us to an organization in which each 
organ, each part, was to receive the whole results of its own 
action. Whatsort of a connection was that? Howcould the 
parts affect each other? What would we think of a physiolo- 
gist who should describe the structure and action of the 
heart and lungs separately, and who should never hiut that 
the heart sends blood to the lungs, and that they could not 
act without each other? We should certainly think him 
ignorant of his subject. lam more charitable. [ think that 
our social scientists have been bemuddled by the false and 
vicious methods of the politicians, until normal thinking on 
this subject is almost impossible. Yet I strenuously insist 
that unless we know this first law we can never build the 
new Temple of Humanity. 

The structure of society should provide for those wants cf 
society which cannot be met by private or isolated action. 
To obtain auy certain and definite classification of these 
wants, we must trace them to their sources in the mental 
faculties. It is evident that each faculty gives rise to a class 
of wants. Thus the organ of appetite originates a class of 
wants in regard to food; from the organ of friendship springs 
a class of wants in regard to friends; from integrity a class 
which relates to justice; and so of each separate faculty. A 
distinct organ for every distinct class of functions is nature’s 
law. The units which compose society are persons. From 
these units society derives all of its rights and properties. 
Therefore society as a whole has classes of wants which cor- 
respond to each faculty in the individual. 

An officer is an organ of society—the instrument which 
society uses to fill a definite want or function. In acomplete 
and true social structure, therefore, there should be an officer 
to correspond to each mental faculty. In my last article I 
asserted that taking all of the various kinds of societies which 
make up our civilization, only one-half of the tweuty-four 
leading faculties are represented by officers, or the wants 
arising from them provided for in any manner. After 
six thousand years of experiment, our sapient statesmen have 





discovered, classified and made some provision toward sup- 
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plying one-half of the great common wants of society! Do 
they want six thousand years more to discover the rest? 
They turned their eyes backward to history to make the dis- 
covery, as Herbert Spencer is doing to-day. Gentlemen, you 
are looking in the wrong place. Why not analyze the nature 
of man itself, in order to find out what fhstitutions, what 
social forms will be most perfectly adapted to its wants, its 
vast possibilities ? 

In the town of six thousand inhabitants where I live, there 
are twenty-two different kinds of societies. Instead of all 
this confused structure of our civilization, I think that te 
natural plan is to have one kind of society only, with an 
officer to represent each one of the twenty-four leading fac- 
ulties and of the two brain centres. Let this society sup- 
plant all ef the existing ones. This would immensely sim- 
plify our institutions and yet accomplish more than all of 
them. 

Nature has connected all of these faculties and functions 
inthe human brain by one system of laws; their relations 
and actions are all compatible with each other. It follows 
as a logical and necessary couclusion that if we represent the 
functions of each of these faculties by an officer of society 
and relate these officers by such laws as relate the faculties 
to each other in the brain, then there will be no necessary 
discord in the social structure. The constitution of society 
would correspond to that of man, for which it was designed. 
The structure of society should be just as compiex as that of 
the individual. ‘‘Man is the archetype of society,’”’ says 
Prof. Draper, and he devotes the whole of that profound and 
highly praised work, the ‘‘ History of the Intellectual De- 
velopment of Europe,’’ to the proof and elaboration of this 
idea. 

In the table below are given the names of the organs and 
the corresponding officers. There are three classes of facul- 
ties, with four groups in each. For the social structure I 
would retain the same names as are given tothese classes 
and groups inthe brain. In each group are two leading 
organs. One of these dominates in man’s and the other in 
woman’s character. Accordingly, one is represented bya 
male and the other by a female officer. The male is placed 
first in naming each pair. In most cases I have modeled the 
names of the officers directly from the faculties, except 
where there were good and well-known terms already in use, 
like Treasurer, Recorder, Purveyor and Sentinel. The gen- 
eral term Leader is applied to each of the twenty-four. 

( Striatum. 

i Thalamus. 
CLASS OF INTELLECT. 

GROUPS. FACULTIES. LEADERS, ! GROUPS. FACULTIES. LEADERS. 


( Center. 


Social Centres. 1 Centress. 


Brain Centres. 





) f POM.» 000 Formator +, | Reason .... Reasoner 
Perception. } (plor.... Colorist | R°@80nat’n. ) Prevision. Previsor 

: | Memory. ..Recorder | Soriati \ Fraternity.Fraternor 

Retention. | “Artention..Attender | 5°02 -. | Revorm..- Reformer 


CLASS OF AFFECTION, 


{ Unition....Unitist § Parenity ..Parentor 








Unitation .. ; Humanity .Humanist Farension. . | Piety.... .. Pietist 
Sexation...} Figesion...Fidelist | Sentition... } 700rarion. Sentinel 
CLASS OF VOLITION. 

Vigoration. | egrty...Intestist | pefension,.{ Defense... Defender 
Ambition | Plgnity:“Dizntist | tmpuision...|Bestruct'n Destroyer 


Such would be the officers of an individual! or town society. | 


And I would have the county, State and national societies 
each consist of the same mumber and kind of officers, because 
the wants of a town,’ county, a State and a nation are alike 
in kind, differing only in the degree of detail. 

ARTHUR MERTON, M. D. 


SACRIFICES TO THE HOLY M/- “RIAGE INSTITU- 
TION. 


Printed and unprinted stories of human sacrifice on the 
altar of lust to this God-given power of man over the per- 
sons and passions of woman greet us daily. We take up the 
pen to record a well authenticated one just related in our 
ears by one who knew the circumstances, whose eyes are 
opened and whose voice is ever heard in favor of right and 
justice. In the not long ago lived a stout and plethoric or- 
thodox deacon, like many we have and some we do know. He 
had a slender, delicate wife, who bore him children accord- 
ing to Scripture, and unto whom he had a right to “ go in” 
by Bible authority; but as times had changed since the days 
of Jacob and David he had no right, at least no legal right, 
to “*goin’’ unto the maids and other men’s wives ala David 
and Mrs. Uriah, therefore he was virtuous and lived a 
strictly moral and religious life, as many who fear hell and 
Mrs. Grundy do, and sacrificed his own victims. His deli- 
cate little wife had borne him a child, it was five days old 
when “his desires were unto his wife,’’ for he was a vir- 
tuous and prayerful man who hated promiscuity, free love 
and all such wicked abominations of the opponents of mar- 
riage and marital rights of husbands. The old lady nurse 
who took care of the sick wife and babe slept with and 
waited upon her. He notified both that he wanted his place 
on the fifth night, and as his sick wife knew for what 
he wanted it she remonstrated, assuring him it would 
kill her, but her entreaties were in vain. Then she got the 
old lady to remonstrate with him, and she warned him it 
would cause the death of his wife; but he was enraged at 
this interference with his domestic affairs, and told her 
he could manage his household without her advice, and if 
she could not stop meddling with such matters she might 
leave the house as he would not submit to any interference 
with his domestic management. He of course conquered, 
as the wife had promised to obey, and both church and State 
said she must—and she did. He occupied the bed with her 
that night, and the consequence of which was a fever 
brought on by sexual abuse, followed by the death of the 
wife. As the grave closed over her the deacon felt his loss 
and soon hunted up another to iegally and religiously supply 
the place. 

This is one of hundreds of such cases, varied in some little 
particulars, but resulting in death; and yet the man or 
woman who raises a voice or pen against this accursed 





tyranny is stigmatized, abused and slandered to the fullest 
extent churches and social tyrants can do it. 
WARREN CHASE. 
SUGGESTIONS. 

The reasons are many and powerful why husband and 
and wife should not sleep in the same bed or even the same 
room. It is a familiarity that in time extinguishes love. 
Even by day,absence a good share of the time is necessary to 
the life of love. What is the cause that brother and sister 
have no love for each other? It is not because they are 
brother and sister; it is because they have lived from earliest 
childhood in the same family. Sleeping in the same bed is 
too much temptation to intemperance in sexual intercourse, 
the most ruinous to the constitution of all kinds of intemper- 
ance. That kind of intemperance is very common with men 
and their wives. Itis an arrangement of Nature that the 
night should be devoted entirely to sleep and rest. At night, 
after the fatigues of the day, the body and mind are in an un- 
suitable condition for sexual intercourse, and especially for 
begetting children. If the parents are fatigued at the time 
of conception, their child is born fatigued. Never should a 
child be begotten in darkness; the light of the sun at the 
time and a full view of each other by the parents are neces- 
sary to the perfection of the child. Men should go to the 
beasts and learn wisdom. 

Sexual cohabitation without love has the ruinous effects of 
masturbation, although in a less degree. It exhausts the sys- 
tem without satisfying the mind. When people are obliged 
to live on food they don’t like, they never feel satisfied and 
don’t know when to leave offin eating. They are more apt 
to eat too much than when they have food that suits them. 
Intemperance is more likely without love than withit. If 
promiscuity is cohabitation with or without love indifferently 
it is condemned by free leve, because free love is love always. 
No wonder that the people are old at seventy years, and so 
many die in childhood. It is according to Nature that peo- 
ple shall live four or five times as long as it takes them to 
grow, which would extend human life to about the age of one 
hundred and twenty-five years. If they were born right and 
always lived right, they would undoubtedly reach that age 
in health. In that case nobody would die in childhood and 
there would be no orphans. 

The fools that make the laws have made one to punish for 
indecent exposure of the person. If natuve produces anything 
indecent, then of course she is guilty of obscenity; if she 
does not then the authors of that law are guilty of libel 
upon her. The custom of exposing the whole person, each sex 
to the other, is not only modest and decent, but is necessary 
to morality. It is the intention of nature and a proof of her 
wisdom, that men and women shall see each other naked. 
Concealment causes morbid contemplation and curiosity 
which stimulates passion. People have a propensity to find 
what is hidden. Freedom of bodily exposure causes indif- 
ference; undoubtedly if it was the custom to go naked, 
there would be less of lust and less of sexual cohabitation 
than there is now. If Nature produces anything that ought 
to be consealed she is not much of a workman. 

ELIPHALET KIMBALL. 

OxFORD, New Hampshire. 





FREE LOVE CONTROVERSY.—ConTINvVEn. 


HENRY JAMES TO STEPHEN PEARL ANDREWS. 
S. P. ANDREWS, Esq. : 

Dear Sir: I should say after reading your comments on 
my letter, that it was your idea of marriage, and not mine, 
which is obscure. But, at all events, I can relieve mine of 
that imputation in a very few moments. 

Marriage means at bottom the rite initiatory of the family. 
It is a certain voluntary compact between a man and a wo- 
man to live together in the exclusive possession of each 
other’s person, upon the basis of which they are legally raised 
to the status of a family, and become invested—themselves 
and their children—with the sanctity inherent in that insti- 
tution. It is very important to bear in mind this essentially 
objective character of marriage. A man and a woman may 
propose to themselves what incidental advantages they will; 
the theory of marriage is, that they are conjoined in wed- 
lock, not in any selfish end, nor even with a view to the pro- 
motion of their reciprocal subjective comfort, but in a strictly 
social end, or with a view exclusively to the honor and profit 
of the family institution. 

What is the origin of the family? It originates in the 
social instinct. The family constitutes the social unit—is 
society in its least form, in its most concrete, most minimized 
and lifeless manifestation. It is society in its acorn stage, 
so to speak, or before men have the least spiritual apprehen- 
sion of their social nature and destiny, and are content to 
regard themselves therefore as essentially different and hos- 
tile inter se. As individuals we are purely selfish or grega- 
rious ; and, consequently, if we were not born into a home, or 
paradise, which frees us from outward tyranny, or the bond- 
age of organic want, and where our infantile affections may 
be shaped or moulded upon the family unity, and trained to 
expand in all the freedom and security of that hallowed 
bond, there would be absolutely nothing whatever to separ- 
ate us to our own perception from the animals. We should 
totally lack the opportunity of social culture—leck every 
chance of refinement out of our native dross—and hence 
never attain even to that quasi unitary consciousness we 
now enjoy under the institutions of church and state, but 
remain an unorganized and ignominious herd of men until 
the day of doom. Thus the family is the veritable root and 
anchorage of our social evolution in harmony with the cre- 
ative perfection—the sole earthly germ or rudiment of that 
immortal society, or brotherhood, or fellowship, or equality 
of all men with each, and of each with all, which will consti- 
tute God’s coming spiritual kingdom in our nature, and 
cover the earth with his renown as the waters cover the sea, 

It is palpable, then, why the family bond has been so highly 
prized among men, especially in Europe, where in the case of 
certain leading houses men have been, and are still, content 
to pay it practically divine honor. It is because the interests 





of our own existing elaborate c.vilization, and thence cf our 
ultimate social enfranchisement have been indissolubly 
bound up with it. 

But now, why is the family conditioned upon marriage as 
a base instead of concubinage? It is so conditioned by the 
law of its typicality; the law which makes the type an exact 
correspondence and counterpart of its antitype. The family 
is the type of society, the egg out of which it is painfully and 
elaborately incubated. It is the rude and crude husk in 
which that spiritual divine life of man lies sheathed and 
sheltered from all profanation, until the day of its definite 
epiphany. The family in fact is society itself in its least 


vital or most outward nucleated, and inconsiderable form. | 


Now, how is society spiritually constituted? What, in other 
words, does society mean when livingly or philosophically 
conceived ? 

It means a fusion of interests between its members—all 
and singular—so very intimate and thorough as practically to 
make all men a pledge for the material welfare of each, and 
each man a pledge for the spiritual welfare of all; and it is 
this perfect fusion of the homo and the vir, of man universal 
and man particular, of the public and private, cosmical and 
domestic, secular and sacred, fixed and free, in short male 
and female elements of our nature, which is inherent in all 
true social form and order—that demands to be symbolized 
or reproducéd in marriage, regarded as the basis of the family 
institution. Anything short of marriage as such basis would 
vitally misrepresent the purely typical character of the family 
bond, or falsify its prophetic contents. Society itself is the 
issue of a divine reconciliation effectedin interior realms of 
being between the two otherwise irreconcilable elements of 
human nature—self and the neighbor, freedom and necessity, 
inclinationand obligation, flesh and spirit—and not of any 
chance or fitiful accord between those interests; hence the 
family in symbolizing society and so gradually informing the 
heart and mind of man to its acknowledgment, is bound to 
insist upon the marriage of its principals, and stigmatize con- 
cubinage accordingly as at once the symbol and the focus of 
their inveterate enmity and inequality. 

Such, fairly stated* as it seems to me, is marriage when 
viewed in itself, or abstractly and apart from any concrete 
er specific manifestation. It is the authoritative scourge of 
concubinage among men, or the consecration of human love 
to higher than propagative uses. The loves of the anima‘s 
have apparently no higher end than the reproduction of 
their kind, and in that no doubt incidentally the advantage 
of a higher kind, man. And man himself doubtiess so long 
as he remains an animal, blind or indifferent to the dignity 
of his proper nature, betrays the same brute subserviency. 
But love with man is essentially shamefaced, and never 
attains tu the open brow of innocency until it becomes trans- 
figured by marriage lineaments: the manifest reason being 
that the norm of human nature, by virtue of the divinity of 
its source, is society not self; and that man’s organic instincts 
therefore, unlike those of the animal, are never to be regard- 
ed as constituting their own law, but are to be held in rigid 
abeyance to his social necessities. 


And now let me say that after having duly considered the 
long and curious commentary you append to my letter | 
remain very much flattered to be sure, but still unconvinced 
by the allegation you make of a substantial agreement be- 
tween us in regard to the interests of love and warriage. It 
is too bad that I should have even for a moment shocked 
your conservative scruples by seeming to concede an exces- 
sive freedom to the former interest. But when I reflect that 
I am always so careful to represent our subjection to appe- 
tite and passion as necessitated, and therefore as being no 
freedom at all but a cunningly masked bondage in the inter- 
.st of a higher or spiritua’ freedom, 1 cannot but hope that 
your wisconceptio. was temporary. But I am persuaded 
our agreement is neither substantial nor formal, neither ab- 
stract nor concrete. Your peculiar philosophic pretensio:.— 
which is to construct what you call a *universology”’ or 
symbol of universal knowledge—strikes me to begin with as 
fundamentally vicious; violates every canon of the intellect. 
There is no such achievement possible to the human mind 
as a strictly universal formula vf knowledge; and this not 
only because man is not omniscient — human knowledge 
being essentially limitary—but also and much more because 
the universe itself is not a fixed or real but an essentially in- 
definite or apparitional quantity, varying according to the 
measure of our culture. The universe is not a thing, but a 
mere mental personification under which we group or gener- 
alize our conflicting sensible impressions; so that to aim 
at constructing a universal science is simply to mistake 
thought for thing, or make our subjective logic the measure 
of objective truth. It is no discredit to failin such a pursuit, 
because no one in the nature of things can succeed in it; but 
it isa great waste of energy to embark in it. It is practi- 
cally, in fact, to pursue the same will-o’-the-wisp in phi- 
losophy that ill-starred inventors pursue in mechanics under 
the name of *‘ perpetual motion ;’’ the misery of the mistake 
being in both cases alike, that the pursuivant has not the con- 
solation of reflecting that he has been wasting his strength 
in the chase of an honest natural shadow even.* What 
then? DolI mean to infer that there is no issue practicable 
out of these contradictions in human experience? That no 
harmony will ever be attainable to us between infinite and 
finite, truth and fact, spirit and flesh? Far from it; for 
I myself devoutly believe in that reconciliation as consti- 
tuting man’s strictly providential destiny upon the earth or 
his social evolution. 1 only mean to say that the reconcilia- 
tion in question will be a spiritual or inward one, realizable 
primarily in the sphere of life or consciousness, and only by 
derivation thence in the sphere of thought or science. In 





* This very childlike, and, in that sense, very natural objection to 
Universology, has been anticipated, discussed and refuted in “ The 
Primary Synopsis of Universology and Alwato,”’ pp. 22-24, and will be 
again replied to in the answer to this communication next week. It 
belongs to that class of objections which is easily suggested and 
cheaply urged by those who know nothing of the subject, and which 
is dispelled at once and never again entertained, on the slightest in 
vestigation.--S. P.A. 
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short, we shall realize it only in the ratio of our distinctively 
natural regeneration, or the measure of our elevation out of 
selfish or voluntary into strictly social or spontaneous form 
and order. 


And as to the present concrete application of your phi- 
losophy, I am apparently at like, or, if need be, even greater 
intellectual odds with youthere. That is to say, free love 
means te me, logically, free concubinage; and so long as this 
mind holds I should shrink even more from the logical con- 
sequences of your philosophic creed than from the creed it- 
self. Observe Iam dealing only with the logic of the free- 
love doctrine, not the least with the life of its professors; 
which I doubt notis just as conscientious as that of any 
other body of professors. And this logic, | repeat, is to my 
understanding free concubinage, inasmuch as it denies the 
rightful subserviency of love to marriage in the human 
bosom. ‘ #'ree-love’’ is indeed a pieonasm; for love is of 
its own nature free as not obeying outward coercion. A 
sentiment of coerced affection, of enforced love, is imprac- 
ticable to the human bosom. So far accordingly as the pas- 
sion of love itself is concerned, it is just as free in marriage 
as it isin concubinage; just as free when it restricts itself to 
one object, as when it diffuses itselfamong a thousand. And 
if all you mean by free-love is free-marriage—if all you mean 
is to make marriage-partners no longertwo but one in affec- 
tion,by removing every existing legal impediment to a separa- 
tion of their material interests (within the reserved rights of 
the family, of course), whenever such separation ‘might seem 
seriously desirable—I, for one, should be heartily with you 
in aspiration, if not in speech. But this is not what your 
docrine means. ‘It is simply and wholly,’’ say you, ‘the 
doctrine of hands off, or of remitting the jurisdiction of the 
subject to the parties concerned;’’ whether they choose to 
marry or to live in concubinage. Again, you say, “ Free 
love with me is a special application of the doctrine of the 
Sovereignty of the Individual.’’ Sovereignty over whom, 
pray? Over himself, of course, since the very terms of the 
dogma exclude his sovereignty over any one alse. But he 
who is sovereign over himself excludes all other sovereignty, 
collective or individual, and hence can be no proper subject, 
even of society. As he is his own exclusive sovereign, he is 
his own exclusive subject necessarily. 


Can anything be plainer, then, than the anti-social force 
of your doctrine, even by your own showing? You hold 
that love is not free so long as the lover is not his own ex- 
clusive law in respect to it; that is, so long as he is under 
social obligation, or the obligation of his own nature, s8o- 
licitously to shun concubinage and follow marriage. You 
do, indeed, put an apparent limitation upon this ruling in 
the case of men who are still so ‘‘undeveloped’’ as not to 
respect the rights of others. Thus you would have no man 
free in his amatory relations who does not himself *‘ abstain 
from encroaching on the rights of others.’’ This is all very 
well, but it does not in the least qualify the rightful freedom 
of love viewed in itself, but only the claim of certain un- 
worthy persons to enjoy that freedom, or appropriate it to 
themselves. Drop out, then, this infirm subject and replace 
him by a true subject, and free love means, by your own 
showing, a man’s right to indulge his sexual inclinations 
without restraint from his social obligations. Now, one’s 
social obligations in respect to love are all summed up in the 
interests of marriage. Free love, then, obviously means, 
under your logical manipulation, a just man’s right to in- 
dulge the sexual instinct uncontrolled by the obligations of 
marriage--that is, in the way of simple concubinage. No 
one has ever disputed the freedom of love to convert itself 
into marriage at any time. The only freedom accordingly 
which is to be desiderated for it is that of converting itself 
into concubinage without incurring social reprobation. 


Reduced to these logical proportions, accordingly—the pro- 
portions of a conflict between marriage and concubinage— 
our controversy stands instantly adjudged, as it seems to 
me, by its bare statement. It was adjudged in fact before 
the world was, or in the constitution of human nature itself, 
which—being created in the divine perfection, both male and 
female, or universal and particular, public and private, ma- 
terial and spiritual, real and personal—absolutely exacts the 
marriage of these opposing elements, in order to ensure the 
finer or feminine and qualitative element a free supremacy 
to its proper mate. It isin truth and practically a contro- 
versy between what is animal in us and what is man, 
and there can be no doubt in your mind any more thau 
in mine how every such controversy is bound to end. 
Men will listen to any judicious project of reform 
in the administration of marriage by which its practical 
sanctity seems likely to be enhanced; but they will never 
confound the honor of marriage itself with concubinage. 
‘The deepest of our distinctively human instincts in fact is 
the shame we feel at our gregarious tendencies, or the sub- 
jection we are under in common with the animals to merely 
organic appetite and passion: so that whenever any divinely- 
freighted Eve swims into vision, to relieve this subjection, 
to socialize these base gregarious tendencies, or lift them up 
to an inward and infinite power, by determining them to one 
object, we spontaneously cleave to her as to a literal divine 
presence in our nature, feeling her to be very bone of our 
bone, very flesh of our flesh, and freely renouncing father 
and mother or heaven and earth, to possess her. I say what 
is notorious to every man’s experience, when | say that the 
mariage-sentiment, or the sentiment a man feels toward a 
wife, is as different and superior to the ordinary sexual sen- 
timent, or the sentiment he feels toward a concubine, ag 
the sky full of vernal light and heat is different and superior 
to the wintry earth. Why? The women are assuredly no 
way different in themselves. The concubine in truth is very 
apt to be more attractive tothe sense than the wife. And yet 
eyery cultivated man feels that the One relation is inwardly 
full of heaven to him, the other inwardly full of hell. Why is 
this? Obviously and only because the one is a person, mask- 
ing a divine and infinite substance to his imagination, and 
hallowing him therefore to his own regard; while the other 
is a thing, renouncing her race traditions, or the savor of 





animal. The wife effectually humanizes him to his own con- 
sciousness, by socializing his affections or making him the 
father of a family, and so delivering him from the base bond- 
age he had been under to his carnal and egotistic self; while 
the concubine effectually hardens him in brutality by per- 
sistently fixing him in this bondage. 

Please observe, then, that what alone I recognize and revy- 
erence in marriage is, that it is a divinely-given pledge of 
our final and plenary redemption out of brute into human, 
out of selfish or gregarious, into purely social, consciousness. 
We may modify the practical administration of marriage to 
our heart's content; but we cannot dishonor the institution 
itself without affronting the fundamental law of our nature, 
and so forfeiting our spiritual manhood. For marriage is a 
natural, not a personal distinction of man; and no man can 
deliberately or upon principle dishonor it therefore without 
undermining his own best inheritance, and to that extent 
prejudicing his immortal spiritual fortunes. I observe you 
make frequent mention of ‘* spiritual ’’ marriage, as of some- 
thing conventially superior to ordinary marriage. But all 
marriage is spiritual in itself, and whether the specific parties 
to it be well or ill matched. The essence of it is the desire 
of the parties to conjoin themselves in exclusive reciprocal 
possession; that is, for actual better or worse, and not merely 
de bene esse. Wherever this mind prevails between the par- 
ties, they are ipso facto spiritually married to all intents and 
purposes, and will reap the immortal fruits of marriage, al- 
though their specific tie should have been without public or out- 
ward consecration, and even although they themselves should 
incidentally give each other a good deal of honest conjugal 
clawing. Hell in relation to love and marriage is not consti- 
tuted primarily, as much of your language would imply, by a 
condition of extreme unhappiness between married partners, 
though doubtless this consequence follows; but by the par- 
ties themselves ceasing to cherish the marriage-sentiment, 
and giving themselves up to an habitually selfish temper. I 
can’t imagine a baser hell than that disclosed in the bosom 
of many a pharisaic prig who, under pretext of seekinga 
‘*spiritual’’ melioration of his lot, doesn’t hesitate to for- 
sake the faded wife of his youth and the mother of his chil- 
dren, inorder to possess himself of fresher charms. And 
what I condemn in the free-love logic accordingly is that it 
tends to breed this inhuman or anti-social temper in men, by 
practically debasing marriage in their regard to the level of 
concubinage. Apart from such logical justification, the move- 
ment so far as | can see has not the least locus standi; and 
unless therefore you can relieve it of this retrograde aim and 
tendency, you will, in my opinion, never succeed in com- 
mending it to men’s acceptance. 
I am, dear sir, yours truly, 
CAMBRIDGE, Mass., May 20. 
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FINANCE AND THE INDUSTRIAL BROTHERHOOD. 
BY A. W. 8T. JOHN. 


When tlhat true and earnest labor reformer, Horace H 
Day, labored with a wealthy railroad kiug a few years ago to 
induce him to build arailroad frem some point in the West 
to the Eastern seaboard, that should traausport the produc- 
tions of the West to the Consumersin the East at cost of tran- 
sportation, and thereby build to himself,a lasting monument 
and endear himself to the hearts of the people, he received 
this reply: ‘‘ D—n the people, what do I care for them? I’ve 
got money enough; I can live where I have a mind to.”’ 

This is but an open expression of an almost universal feel- 
ing that exists in the minds of those who by sharp practice 
and class legislation have been enabled to steal the surplus 
productions of the country and are now using this stolen 
wealth to more effectually and surely enslave the people. 
Seeing this, earnest and true men and women all over the 
country have been organizing the people that they may by 
concert of action resist the encroachments of organized cap- 
ital and monopoly. 

The farmers are already pretty well organized and the 
Grange is becoming a power in the land; but large num- 
bers of honest toilers are excluded from membership in the 
Grange, and the best minds among them have long feit the 
want ofa similar organization and are now rapidly uniting 
together in the Lodges of the Industrial Brotherhood. 

Arrangements have been made and confidential price lists 
are being prepared, offering members of this order many 
articles of manufactured merchandise and imported produc- 
tions at lowest wholesale prices. 

As the Patrons of Husbandry have been making war- 
fare against railroad monopolies, the I. B. is turning its 
attention to the money monopoly, beli-ving that it underlies 
or is the foundation of all the rest. It is now pretty gener- 
ally understood that the capitalists of the East are draining 
the South and West of all their surplus productions, they 
being enabled from the protection afforded them by our 
national banking laws to control the volume of the currency 
of the country, keeping it so contracted that people are 
obliged to pay high rates of interest, thus building up a mon- 
eyed aristocracy. 

It is also alamentable fact, and one that the people are but 
just waking up to that Enropean capitalists control the finan- 
ces of our government and are, leech-like, sapping the very 
life-blood and vitality of this country, taking the sweat and 
blood of laborers and producers to build up and sustain a 
moneyed oligarchy in Kurope. The whole system that is now 
robbing the people, hinges upon the idea of “ hard Money,”’ 
—of gold and silver being the basis of money or currency. 
There never has been hard money enough to transact the 
business of the country, and there is not enough now to pay 
taxes demanded of the people to support the government. 
But the holders af the wealth and bonds of the country de- 
mand a return to specie payments. Why? Because it will 
make money more scarce and give them a more complete 
control of said money and enable them to demand and ex- 

tort from the people higher rates of interest. 





humanity, and degrading him therefore to the level of the 





cheap labor, and cheap labor means the degradation of the 
laboring masses. 

When Senator Schurz, of Missouri, said in Congress, that if 
we would put our currency on aspecie basis, Europe would 
pile her capita] into this country mountains high, he un- 
doubtedly told some truth. But did he tell why Europe’s 
capitol would be sent to this country? Notabit ofit. We 
all know it would be sent to this country to be loaned upon 
interest, that the possessors thereof may live in idleness and 
extravagance from the labors of their slaves in America. 
Senator Jones, of Nevada, has been receiving the encomi- 
ums of the subsidized press of the country, for his brave 
speech and bold stand in Congress in favor of hard money; 
but a Washington paper explains ina few words why he is 


|in favor of hard money orastringency inthe money market, 


thus: ‘‘Senator Jones, of Nevada, has an income of $125,00 
per month, and he smiles, asweet, sad smile when the paper 
go for him.’’ Yes! He can afford to smile for what need he 
care for the people, he, too, has money enough to live where 
he has a mind to, and why should he be expected to assist in 
making laws that would benefit the millions of toilers and 
wealth producers who have been walking the streets of our 
large cities during panic times of the past winter asking for 
work—work to earn bread! 

President Grant in his veto message placed the finance 
question squarely before the people; and it must be 
met. Every manufacturer, merchant, farmer, mechanic, 
miner and laborer of the Southwest are as directly interested 
and should understand the questions at issue, so that as 
rulers they may be prepared to secure such legislation as will 
make a happy people and a prosperous nation. 





Dear Weekly—lf the blood in my veins flows too tamely 
since my illness to admit of my sending you an article of my 
own for your columns—from which I hope I have been missed 
in the last long weeks since the middle of March—I can at 
least do something more profitable, and send you a grand 
sermon, evoked by the Swing trial, from a Methodist church. 
Who says the world does not move? Who will war against 
the creeds, when the so-called most bigoted of them all, the 
Methodist, notwithstanding its *‘room-for-all’’ tenet, can 
evolve such rare, free, truly Christian doctrine as this con- 
tained in the inclosed sermon? I’m enthusiastic to be a 
Methodist this morning, for my soul is all aglow with the 
Christ love for humanity kindled by the truly divine spirit 
of this sermon. What strides Christianity could take in 
popular favor if all pulpits would cast such sweet bread of 
life upon the hungry waters! 

Has not the Swing trial been a perfect godsend to the 
Church, stirring up its stagnant depths, and bringing the 
pure Christ-love face to face with starving humanity? Love 
is what the world is dying for, and here is a rich, loving ser- 
mon fresh from the fount of inspiration. Thank God for 
such Methodism! and God bless the Rev. Dr. Thomas of the 
First Methodist Church of Chicago! God help him to preach 
such a sermon each sweet Sabbath, and possess his soul in 
grace not to feel misrepresented in the columns of Woop- 
HULL & CLAFLIN’S WEEKLY, where I hope to see his sermon 
reproduced, for each glowing thought is a gem from the 
throne of God. HELEN NASH. 


A SERMON BY REV. DR. THOMAS. 

The Rev. Dr. Thomas preached an able and eloquent ser- 
mon upon the result of the Swing trial, selecting his text 
from lst Corinthians, 3d chapte7z, 4th to 7th verses inclusive. 
He spoke as follows: 

In the opening of Prof. Swing’s trial I devoted a discourse 
toa review of some of the doctrines which he was charged 
with not believing, and to the general aspects of the case. 
I may now say that the review and conclusions then reached, 
from an outside stand-point, have been at least partly vindi- 
cated by the piea of the accused and the action of the pres- 
bytery, both of which admit and claim that the peculiar doc- 
trines of Calvinism are most unfortunate in their statements, 
and should either be revised or else not insisted upon as the 
belief of the Presbyterian Church of the present time; and 
that the whole bulk of charges and specifications were un- 
founded and false. Now that the case has been decided it is 
still deemed of sufficient importance to demand our con- 
sideration as to the results. 

A deep interest grew out of the general feeling that not 
only was Prof. Swiug on trial, but that truth was on trial. 
The love of truth is natural tothe human mind, and wher- 
ever it is at stake there will not be wanting friends and 
friendship, heroism and sacrifice. In the present instance 
this love of truth as a principle was intensified by the fact 
that thousands had listened to the preachings of the accused 
and had been blessed and comforted by his words, and his 
printed sermons had been read and admired throughout 
the whole country. Now to all these minds and hearts 
the question was, can that which had been life and food 
and blessing to them be false? Many devout Christians 
from other denominations had also found comfort and help 
under this ministry, and the question on trial was nothing 
less than the reliability of all these hearts in their judgments 
and feelings on the subject of religion. It is generally felt 
that in educated communities like this there is a public judg- 
ment that is to be trusted in questions of criticisms in art, 
literature and music, and that the same culture and taste 
and experience should be worth something in matters 
of religion. So convincing and satisfying is experience 
that those who attended this ministry felt assured that 
they had not been deceived, and in this security were 
ready to follow this teaching on even unto the very 
shadows of death, and through the opening gates into the 
future world; but the question was, Would the church in 
solemn assembly pronounce against a'l these convictions and 
feelings by saying that all these souls were deceived, and 
being led down to death by false and dangerous doctrines ? 

The public mind has not only felt that truth was on trial, 
but that in this issue there was a contlict between the old 
and the new theology and religion, aud in this sense the in- 
terest, true to the genius of our times, has become world- 





But the people are fast learning that dearmoney means 


wide. There are, and probably always will be, those whose 
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faces are set toward the past, and who regard the old-think- 
ing and the old creeds as containing the highest and the best 
and final statements of all trut, and leave nothing for com- 
ing generations to do but accept these statements on pain of 
heresy. Then there are those, and their number is daily in- 
creasing, who, while not setting aside the experience of the 
past, and being anxious to conserve all its valuable state- 
ments, nevertheless feel that each generation has something 
to doin building the great temple of truth and righteous- 
ness. Those who regard the life and civilization and religion 
of mankind asa divine growth look for clearer visions und 
higher and better statements of truth. Such persons are 
Guite willing to look back to Calvin and Luther and Wesley 
and accept their best statements, but do not feel bound by 
them nor by anything else short of the word of God. This 
issue between the old and the new was most plainly involved 
in this trial, and most happily decided for the new. Sucha 
decision does not say the past is all false and useless, but 
rather, recognizing all its good, says that out of this imper- 
fect past and this still imperfect present we hope to build a 
better future. No one age has ever had a monopoly of truth, 
and none but inspired men can speak for all ages. The doc- 
trinal formulas of the past were not free from the prejudices 
and influences of the times in which they had their growth. 
Many of them in their incipiency took not a little of their 
shaping from the feelings and pecularities of their authors. 
Nearly every system or view of truth was partial and one- 
sided, or when consistent enough are found to have started 
from a false premise. The question between the old and the 
new is whether we are compelled to accept these old state- 
ments as final, or whether we, as they of the past did, have a 
right to think for ourselves. Augustin and Calvin so exalted 
the almightiness of God as to dwarf mankind into utter 
nothingness and leave no rights or powers in their hands; 
while Pelagius so exalted man as to have little place or need 
for Christ in salvation. Because men of the past saw God 
only as a great angry ruler, ready to punish His hapless 
creatures, and being turned aside from this purpose only by 
the death of His son, shall we say that no Bushnell shall ever 
arise and say that our Father is that great ruler, and that our 
Father so loved the world that He came in the person of His 
son to save His children? Because in the past governments 
were enforced by standing armies, and man carried to church 
by the law, shall we say that there shall never be a govern- 
ment so manifestly just and for the good of the people that 
their own love and appreciation of its worth shall be its 
strongest support, and churches built and supported, not by 
State levies, but from the free offerings of a glad people? It 
seems to me unreasonable to think that the church having 
been a progress all the way from the object lessons of Juda- 
ism on to the clear announcement that ‘ God is a spirit,” 
and all the way from the dark ages to the Reformation, that 
its advance should suddenly be arrested in the sixteenth 
century. God’s great book of nature lay unread through all 
the ages, and men toiled on without steam and electricity. 
Healing remedies abounded in field and garden, but the sick 
were uncured; men went to the surgeon’s table unsoothed 
by anesthetics until a few years ago; and are we so certain 
that God’s other book, the Bible, has been read in its highest 
and deepest meanings, and that it has no new truths for the 
future? 


There is nothing more certain than that a silent and blessed 
change is coming over the minds of the people on the sub- 
ject of religion. The old view of God sitting on a high throne 
is fast giving way to the thought of a loving Father immi- 
nent in nature, and even tender and kind in His care over 
all men, and with this view a dark Calvinism and the awful 
hell of Edwards or Dante are impossible. Men are every day 
seeing more of love and less of satisfaction to justice in Cal- 
vary, and more in the life and less in the creeds of Christi- 
anity. It is being daily demonstrated that pure and good 
lives are found under all shades of belief about us, and that 
coming from the shepherd’s fields or the wiser east, men 
follow the star, and find the manger and the cross. With an 
open bible and a living experience, orthodoxy is not in dan- 
ger, and it is a hopeful sign of our times when Drs. Patterson 
and Swazey and other leading men of the Presbyterian 
church in the northwest express their willingness and desire 
that the confession of faith should be revised. It is not often 
that we are permitted to witness such a scene as that ob- 
served at the presbytery last week. There stood these strong 
and venerable men uttering their grand words for charity, 
for liberty, for progress—looking forward from the autumn 
time to the world’s great summer time—and there stood the 
young, cvld, fossilized Patton, with his back to the future, 
and with all his intensified narrowness and bigotry trying to 
turn the fresh life and growth of the present into the dark 
past. The old men standing for the new, and the young 
man standing for the old! 


Another result of the recent decision is the recognition of 
a broader catholicity, and in this all but the most consum- 
mate bigots must rejoice. It belongs to large culture to be 
liberal, not loose nor indifferent to one’s own opinions, but 
charitable toward those who hold different views. Professor 
Swing boldly announced a warm good will and a broad 
charity among Men as the only true basis of society, and on 
this the Chicago presbytery joined hands. There is and 
should be a fellowship of heart where there may not be a 
full fellowship of belief. It has been too long the spirit of 
the past to condemn those who differed from us, to hold a 
difference of opinion as a crime. This feeling was at the 
foundation of nearly all the bloody persecutions that have 
30 disgraced the church since the third century. The perse- 
cutions of the first three centuries were from the Pagan 
world, and were largely incited by superstition and by the 
civil authorities; but those of later date, which filled the 
long centuries with blood and horror, had as their grand 
and inspiration the idea that a mistaken view of 
religion was a crime and that it was right to punish it. With 
the coming of a better civilization in which the bodies and 
properties of men are protected from harm by the law, this 


thought 


old feeling has lingered in the shape of unfellowship, of os- 
tracizing and maligning. 











It is only within a very few years that there is anything 
like a decent courtesy, much less a Christian love, between 
the sects calling themselves orthodox. They have stood 
apart eyeing each other like pugilists, rather than rushing to- 
gether like brothers. And still there is left to us a feeling to 
not in any way fellowship the churches called liberal. The 
liberal churches open their pulpits to us Methodists at our 
conferences, and to the Presbyterians at their synods; but 
we cannot return the kindness. Brothers Collyer and Ryder 
have lived long and blameless lives in this city, and have 
labored hard in every good charity and patriotism, and from 
their view of truth have striven to lead men into the better 
life; but not one of us dare invite them to our pulpits. Our 
good Methodists can go, and do go occasionally, to hear them 
preach, and do not backslide either; but should I invite one 
of them into this pulpit there would be another church trial 
in Chicago. The same feeling has led to harsh jndgments 
upon all men outside of the churches, and upon al] heathen. 
It was not a pleasant task to damn Socrates and Penelope, 
and to send Charles Dickens to hell, but the courageous 
Patton did the former, and a Baptist divine came all the way 
from Boston to do the latter. The whole American nation 
has no tears too sacred to shed over the death of the good 
Lincoln, and the long way from Washington to Springfield 
witnessed the nation’s deep love, and the whole African peo- 
ple rose up to call his name blessed; but because there are 
some doubts about his belief, and the fact that he died ina 
theatre, make it necessary with not a few, for the sake of 
their theology, to fold his salvation doubtful. O how our 
hearts rebuke our heads, and how the facts of life cry out 
against our narrowness! Oh, when shall we pass the 
bondage of this bickering and strife over our little differ- 
ences, and stand in the broad light of God and the blessed- 
ness of the brotherhood of man! 


‘**] say to thee, and do thou repeat 
To each man thou shalt meet 
Upon the lane or highway or street, 
That we all do move 
Under a canopy of love, 
As broad as the blue heavens above.” 


But you may ask what would I have the churches do? 
Shall we disband our organizations and give up our semi- 
naries and throw all our creeds away? Not at all. As long 
as there are wide differences of opinion as whether all men 
will finally be saved or whether Christ is divine or only human, 
men will organize around these ideas and build churches and 
schools to support them, and thisis right. Weare all learners 
in theology, asin other things. There have been different views 
on astronomy and geology, but these different views have 
not disturbed the solar system or the earth. We need not be 
either jealous or fearful about truth, but let each one cast up 
the highest and best way he can, and where our paths are to- 
gether, let us travel in peace, and where we separate, let us 
partin love. Suppose, even, that some of the distinctive fea- 
tures that differentiate the several denominations should 
disappear, and that we should find ourselves one in Christ, 
and find our inspiration to labor coming from his love, and 
not from ambitious rivalry between the branches of his 
church, would not this be a great gain, and should his 
prayer that his people be one have been answered too soon? 
What all the churches need is more song and prayer and love 
and sacrifice; more of the inward: transforming power of re- 
ligion and its outward life of usefulness, and less wrangling 
about its forms and statements. 


What society and religion need is not tearing down, but 
building up. Every orthodox church torn to pieces is pos- 
sibly a gain to the liberal churches; but is it the best way to 
advance by tearing down one to build up another? The world 
is growing both in the direction of liberty and conservatism 
—the orthodox becoming more liberal and the liberal becom- 
ing more conservative, and precisely this is what both should 
do. Itis none too soon that these self-styled orthodox in- 
quisitors be taught their place. They would do well to think 
of what is just to other men’s reputation. It is surely no 
light thing to circulate a falsehood and seek to weaken or 
ruin a minister’s influence. Such persons are usually so 
bigoted and self-righteous that their consciences carry little 
power of rebuke. They are so orthodox that they cannot be 
wrong. 


Another inference I make from the text and the subject 
is the peculiar gifts and powers of different ministers. They 
are many and different, but in their places are useful. Noth- 
ing was more distinctly recognized in the early church than 
this difference in the gifts of religious teachers; and when the 
Corinthians would make these differences the cause of divi- 
sions in the church, Paul corrected the evil by rebuking their 
carnality, and assuring them the church owned all these 
diversified gifts, and was the richer for the possession. We 
would do well to study this lesson in our day. Dr. Patterson 
made a generous and just allusion of it in Prof. Swing’s case, 
saying that his mind is * half poetic and half philosophic.’ 
It is just from this combination that we get that loving heart 
and subtle thought which constitute the charm and enchant- 
ment of his style. It is not just to judge such aman bya 
cold criticism, nor to follow him with a remorseless logic. 
Let him be himself and do his own work, and reflect the light 
and love of God through the mind and heart that God gave 
him. The church needs Paul and Apollos and Cephas; it 
needs the strong, reason of Paul, the impetuosity of Peter, 
the oratory of Apollos, and the love of John. Let Swing 
preach and Patton teach logic, let Moody exhort and Sankey 
sing, let Spurgeon dogmatize and Talmage declaim, let 
Beecher rouse the world with his bold, strong oratory, and 
Chapin set truth like gems of beauty in his polished essays; 
let all churches use all powers for good, and let the Metho- 
dists never give up their peculiar life and methods until the 
world is filled with song and experience, and in this way 
shall God be best revealed and the greatest good done. The 
only man we don’t need in this short earnest life is the fault- 





finding heresy-hunter. 


DANTE’S EXILE. 

A strangely solemn feeling, says a writer in Macmillan’s 
Magazine, must come over the mind of any one who, wan- 
dering through the grass-grown streets of Ravenna, comes 
upon the tomb of the greatest of many mighty sons of Flor- 
ence, in that last resting-place so far away from all he loved 
with an intensity of patriotism which at the present day we 
find it hard to understand. Dante in exile has always been 
an example of the terrible irony of fate upon man’s short- 
sightedness. Of this, however, I will say nothing; it has 
been my purpose to speak only of the occurrences of Dante’s 
life so far as they influenced the development of his genius. 
To this his exile gave the crowning seal. It came at the time 
when in mature life, and with mature powers, he felt his 
whole soul recoil before the grossness of practical life, with 
its degrading pieasures and no less degrading cares; it came 
when he had recurred with deliberate purpose to the imagi- 
native ideal of his youthful days, and of his boyish love—an 
ideal now amplitied and glorified by his developed thought, 
even as all that was fleshly had dropped from the image of his 
loved Beatrice, and she was a disembodied spirit who 
watched heedfully from on high his soul’s progress. In such 
a condition of mind, Dante, living comfortably at Florence, 
engaged in public affairs, a citizen among his fellow-citzens, 
would still, no doubt, have lived an inner life of rare no- 
bility, but would have lived it to himself, or only in the 
sight of a favored few; he would never have left us the ma- 
jestic picture of the world as transformed by his mighty 
mind. Dante in Florence would, no doubt, have become a 
great name in Florentine literature, but never could have 
had the same significance as Dante, the undeserving exile. 
It was adversity that brought him face to face with the reali- 
ties of things; from the furnace of affliction his beliefs and 
thoughts came out refined and purified; his ideals endured a 
fierce conflict with calamity, in which they could prevail 
only by their own inborn strength. Dante’s love tended to 
make him a dreamer, Dante’s learning tended to make him 
a pedant, bat exile compelled him to bring his knowledge 
into use, to take his dreams as guides for life, or else aban- 
don them for ever. Dante was startled into self-knowledge 
by the blow that fell upon him.—Exchange. 


DAWN. 

Very many who are interested in the successful establish- 
ment of communities, are of the opinion that eight or ten 
families are a sufficient number to risk in the commence- 
ment, and that to increase the number beyond that point is 
simply to increase the possibility of the final dissolution of 
the enterprise. In the experience of the past this may be 
assumed as a reason for so many failures, but the assumption 
may not be well based. I think that a large number grouped 
in one family would have a greater tendency toward discord 
than a few, because of the dangers resulting from the great 
diversity of opinions on questions that might arise in their 
daily experience. But in the other extreme it might be 
equally as hazardous to risk a few, who would be subjected 
to the continued force of public opinion, that will be per- 
petually directed against the establishment of such associa- 
tions. I think a larger number (say from forty to one hun- 
dred families) will be more likely to succeed, if they are 
properly organized into associative groups. This gives the 
opportunity of classifying the divergent mental elements 
that would prove discordant in one group, and under this 
system, as you increase the number cf groups, you diminish 
the causes of inharmony by increasing the number of chances 
for each individual to find a congenial home. A few families, 
hedged in by the world’s cold prejudices, will become 
monotonous and tired of their limited associations, while 
a number of groups, with continued accessions to their num- 
bers, will give the required diversity of associations, and 
wean them effectually from any longing desire to return to 
the false conditions developed in the present order of so- 
ciety; while the greater the number of groups, the more 
power we have to command respect and control the preju- 
dices from the outside world. This is the advantage that | 
claim for the grouping system over the many attempts that 
have resulted disastrously by attempting to harmonize too 
great a diversity of mentality in one family. 

ur location is amply sufficient for the accommodation of 
100 families, and I consider that number much safer than 
any less number for the reasons given, and further, that 
numbers well provided with a diversity of employment will 
preserve the extremes in mental and physical development, 
so essential in the conjugal relation. A small family, with 
limited associations and a similarity of employment, will in 
a few generations develop such a sameness, as to utterly 
destroy the conjugal relation and produce degeneracy in the 
offspring. ‘These reasons I deem sufficient to account for the 
many failures in the past, and a sufficient guarantee of suc- 
cess in our mode of organization. JOHN WILLCOX. 

THE GENEROUS RUSSIAN PEASANT. 

It is impossible, even at this distant period, to reflect without 
horror on the miseries of that year known in Lower Wolga. 
by the name ofthe **‘ Famine Year.’’ I remember the sum- 
mer, whose scorching heats had dried up all the fields, and 
the drought had no relief but from the tears of the ruined 
farmer. | remember the cold comfortless autumn, and the 
despairing rustics crowding round their empty farms, with 
folded arms and sorrowful countenances, pondering 
on their misery, instead of rejoicing, as usual, at the 
golden harvest; 1 remember the winter which succeeded, and 
I reflect with agony onthe miseries it brought with it. Whole 
families left their homes to become become beggars on the 
highway. At night the canopy of heaven served them as taeir 
only shelter from the piercing winds and bitter frosts. 

In those days I lived on an ertate not far from Simbirsk, 
and, though but a child, I have not forgotten the impres- 
sion made on my mind by the general calamity. Ina village 
adjoining lived Flor Silin, a poor, laboring peasant, a man 
remarkable for his assiduity and the skill and judgment 
with which he cultivated his lands. He was blessed with 





abundant crops, and, his means being larger than his wants, 
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his granaries even at this time were full of corn. The dry 
year coming on had beggared all the village except himself. 
Here was an opportunity to grow rich! Mark how Flor Silin 
acted. Having called the poorest of his neighbors about 
him, be addressed them in the following manner: 

‘‘My friends, you want corn for your subsistence. God 
has blessed me with abundance; assist in thrashing out a 
quantity, and each of you take what he wants for his family.”’ 

The peasants were amazed at this unexampled generosity ; 
for sordid propensities exist in the village as well as in the 
populous city. 

The fame of Flor Silin’s benevolence having reached other 
villages, the famished inhabitants presented themselves be- 
fore him and begged for corn. This good creature received 
them as brothers, and, while his store remained, afforded all 
relief. At length his wife, seeing no end to the generosity 
of his noble spirit, reminded him how necessary it would be 
to think on their own wants, and hold his lavish hand before 
it was too late. “It is written in the Scriptures,’’ said he, 
‘* * Give, and it shall be given unto you.’ ”’ 

The following year Providence listened to the prayers of 
the poor, and the harvest was abundant. The peasants who 
had been saved from starving by Flor Silin now gathered 
around him. 


“ Behold,” said they, ‘‘the corn you lent us. You saved 
our wives and children. We should have been famished but 
for you; may God reward you—He only can. All we have 
to give is our corn and grateful thanks.’’ ‘1 want no corn 
at present, my good neighbors,’ said he; ‘‘my harvest has 
exceeded all my expectations; for the rest, thank Heaven, I 
have been but an humble instrument.”’ 


They urged him in vain. ‘“ No,” said he, “I shall not 
accept your corn. If you have superfluities, share them 
among your poor neighbors, who, being unable to sow 
their fields last autumn, are still in want. Let us assist 
t em, my friends; the Almighty will bless us for it.” 
‘Yes,’ replied the grateful peasants, ‘‘our poor neighbors 
shall have this corn. They shall know that it is to you they 
owe this timely succor, and join to teach their children the 
debt of gratitude due to your benevolent heart.’’ Silin 
raised his tearful eyes to heaven. An angel might have en- 
vied him his feelings.—Karamsin. 


PLURAL WIVES. 
HOW WOMEN TAKE TO POLYGAMY. 


Mr. John Codman has published a book in New York on 
polygamy in Utah. We make the following extract: 

The women themselves are not adverse to polygamy. 
Among the working classes in the country they say it pro- 
motes a division of labor. The Utah farmer’s wives do not 
have the overworked air of the women in our country dis- 
tricts, who are obliged singly to bear all the children, and do 
all the work of the family. 


I was astonished to hear polygamy advocated by ladies of 
education and refinement; among them a school teacher who 
strongly favored it, perhaps because she was no longer young. 
At a hotel where I was staying, I met a young married lady 
of one of the first families of Salt Lake. ‘T'wo of her inti- 
mate friends were with her. One day, when they were out 
of the room, she asked me, *“* What do you think of A : 
“She is a charming girl,’’ I replied. ‘* Indeed she is,”’ ex- 
claimed Mrs. B. ‘I do wish B. (her husband) would marry 
her. I should sv like to have her with me all the time.’’ 

The Mormon women believe that in the other world a mar- 
ried woman arrives at a higher sphere than an unmarried 
one, and that one who is willing that her husband should 
have another wife has a still higher place. The men share in 
the same belief, and think that the more wives they have the 
happier they will be in the future. 

Strange as it may seem, the arrangement appears to work 
better when the wives are sisters. It is not uncommon fora 
man to marry several of them. Perhaps it is for the sake of 
having only one mother-in-law. Unless a visitor takes up 
his residence in a family for some time, he cannot be a judge 
of its domestic happiness or misery. 





I was never inquisitive while visiting Mormon families. 
Sometimes conversation was volunteered. A very respecta- 
ble gentleman in Salt Lake city remarked: * The only dif- 
ference between our people and yours is, that we marry our 
concubines—you don’t.”’ 


One argued against Gentiles, that there were many unmar- 
ried young men in Utah, and yet no houses of prostitution 
there, while in other communities, where the same propor- 
tion of married and unmarried men existed, all of them 
were infested by brothels; therefore, those houses must be 
mainly supported by the married. A Gentile lady asked a 
Mormon lady, with whom she was on intimate terms, how 
she could bear the knowledge that her husband was passing 
his time with another woman? She replied: ** Certainly it 
is not pleasant to think of, but we have this advantage over 
you, we know where are husbands are, you don’t!’’ The 
other might have well retorted that in such a case ‘‘igno- 
rance is bliss.”’ 

A gentleman catechised me in this way: ‘*‘What do you 
think of the majority of women in Salt Lake city? Do you 
think that they are virtuous or not, it being understood that 
polygamy is justifiable ?”’ 

“ With that exception, I believe there is no city in the 
world where they are more so.” 

‘‘How does it compare in this respect with New York or 
Soston?” 

‘* Most favorably.” 

‘‘ What are the average wages of shop girls in those cities?” 

‘Tl believe about $3 per week.”’ 

‘* Doesn’t it cost them about that for board and lodging ?’’ 

‘‘T should suppose it might.”’ 

‘‘ Where do they get their silk dresses, then ?”’ 

‘Well, there are many of them who don’t have silk 
dresses; and some of them who do have them get them 
honestly. A great many of them undoubtedly do what they 





‘** Yes, and wouldn’t it be better for them to be No. 2, 3 or 
4in a good family than to earn money in that way ?’’ 
‘‘That’s a matter of taste for those young women to con- 
sider. I don’t think it is polygamy that keeps your women 
virtuous. It is their simple habit of dress. When fashion 
asserts its authority in Salt Lake, and takes charge of your 
decks, look out for breakers.’’—The Lincoln (Neb.) Blade. 





THE FINEST SILKS IN THE WORLD. 


No one would have believed some few years ago that our 
fashionable ladies would have worn articles of domestic 
manufacture, and yet at the present moment the most beau- 
tiful and popular silks are those proceeding from the looms 
and dyes of the Cheney Brothers. They are fully equal in 
texture, flexibility and weight tothe very best from Antwerp, 
Lyons or Spitalsfields, and it is ouly fair to predict that with 
the steady advance in science, vur home manufactures will 
fully equal in every requirement the most exquisite fabrics 
of Europe. For durability the silks of the Cheney Brothers 
are superior to all those of foreign make, and their last manu- 
factures justify us in the belief that they will achieve that 
brilliant lustre which is so great a feature in the best manu- 
factures of Lyons. The success of Cheney Brothers in reach- 
ing the finest shades of color is perfectly wonderfui. We 
may instance their fine shades of the principal positive colors 
and their blacks. ‘Their indefinite and fashionable colors are 
also aremarkable success. In the drab and Quaker shades, 
the fashionable grays, the wood-colors and the browns, as 
well as the long list of neutrals, Cheneys’ American silks are 
particularly handsome, combining the depth of a velvet list 
with the lightness of the finest cashmere. We are not only 
glad, but proud, to record the success of the Cheney Brothers 
in a department of manufacture which public opinion had 
considered as pertaining to the more antique looms of France 
and England. 





COLORADO SPRINGS, Col., May 28, 1874. 
EpDITORs OF THE WEEKLY: 

I would like, through the columns of the WEEKLY to call 
the attention of speakers who contemplate visiting the Pacific 
Coast during the year to our young and thriving town, located 
on the Denver and Rio Grande Railway, seventy-five miles 
south of Denver. 

Your readers have probably heard of our beautiful scenery, 
and health-giving atmosphere, so I will confine myself to 
stating our spiritual needs. We have Spiritualists among us, 
of all shades of belief, from the most ultra-radical to the 
milk and watery kind who call themselves * Bible Spiritual- 
ists,” but we are without organization, and, consequently, 
have but little influence. My impression is, that if first- 
class speakers would come here they could accomplish a grand 
work among us andat the same time find themselves reason- 
ably remunerated. This would also be a good field for a good 
test medium. If any of the friends want fnrther informa- 
tion about the place or people, I will gladly communicate 
withthem. The copies of the WEEKLY taken here are kept 
in active circulation, and their influence will be felt before 
long. 

Fraternally yours, Mrs. A. F. SMITH, 

P. O., Box 166, Colorado Springs, Col. 





Tue Central New York Association of Spiritualists will 
hold their third quarterly meeting in Putnam’s Hall, in 
Waterville, on Saturday and Sunday, June 27 and 28 inst. 
A. E. Simmons and other good speakers will be present. 





Tne Spiritualists of Herkimer Co., N. Y., will hold a two- 
days’ meeting at Fairfield, on Saturday and Sunday, June 20 
and 2linst. Lyman C. Howe and Geo. W. Taylor are en- 
gaged to speak. 





27 MriForD St., Boston, June 7, 1874. 

Dear Weekly—Through some inadvertence my name was 
omitted in your last issue from the speakers’ list. Please 
correct the errror, a8 I am not only in the field, but never felt 
more keenly the necessity of earnest effort in behalf of the 
cause nearest our hearts. 

The meetings conducted under the auspices of Primary 
Council No. 1 are well attended, and Radicalism is triumph- 
ant. The interest felt by all the friends of freedom in the 
work Victoria is doing on the Pacific Coast, and that accom- 
plished upon her route thither, is intense. The * godspeed ”’ 
of all true souls goes out to her in her new field of labor, 
and the malice of het enemies is utterly powerless to estrange 
from her the love and gratitude of those who recall the 
mighty impetus she has given to the emancipation of woman 
from the bondage of social slavery. 

I would say to the Radicals of the country that my address 
for the month of June is 27 Milford st., Boston; permanent 
address, New Haven, Conn.; and that I shall be happy to 
respond to calls for Sunday or week night leétures. 

Your friend always, LAURA CUPPY SMITH. 





CLIPPINGS. 

THE vicinity of Seventh avenue and Degraw street, Brook- 
yn, is very lonesome at night—so lonesome that the cats go 
out and wail piteously forcompuny. The wailings annoyed 
Mr. Bamber who wanted to sleep. He loaded his revolver, 
and just as he was about to take aim at a me-o-w-ing cat on| 
the rear fence, the pistol was accidentally discharged and the 
ball entered—not the cat, but a calf—the calf of. his leg, 
While a physician was hunting for the ball, Mr. Bamber 
playfully observed: ‘If Mrs. Conway hears of this, she will 
say that I have been performing a new version of * ‘Lead 
Astray.’ ”’ 


THE mother-in-law of Jaspar Jennison made herself very 
officious regulating affairs in his household. She influenced 
her daughter in deciding not only how Mr. Jennison’s money 
should be spent, but where;.so our married friends may 
imagine his position in his own house. Last Wednesday a 





ought not to do,’’ 


excitedly informed him that his mother-in-law had fallen 
down stairs and broken her leg. “I am sorry——that it 
wasn’t her neck.’”’ The latter part of the sentence he spoke 
to himself. 


AT a well-known Roman Catholic Church in Liverpool, 
lately, it had been arranged by the choir to perform Haydn’s 
Mass No. 1, but owing to an unforeseen occurrence, Haydn’s 
Service No. 4 was substituted. Afterward the blower of the 
organ, who has held the situation for many years, remarked 
to one of the singers: ‘*! say, Miss, that there service went 
very bad, didn’t it? They never told me they were going to 
sing Haydn No. 4,and I was blowing Haydn No.1 all the 
time.”’ 

A SAN FRANCISCO masked ball was attended by a young 
lady who personated Nicotine. Her dress was made of to- 
bacco leaves, her necklace was cigars, and she carried a fan 
and parasol constructed of the weed. Wonder if she suc- 
ceeded in getting a match, and if she did, did it end in smoke? 


UNCLE JAMES, won’t you perform some of those juggling 
tricks for us to-night that you learned in China?’ ‘ No, my 
dear, I’m not in the vein.’’ ‘* What vein, uncle?’ ‘* Why, 
the juggler vein, of course.”’ 


— eee 8 


A SOMNAMBULISTIC dry-goods merchant out West, recently 
rose from his couch, neatly cut the bed-quailt in two with bis 
pocket-scissors, and then asked his terrified wife if she 
couldn’t be shown something else. 


A GERMAN named Baker attempted to commit suicide at 
Ottawa, recently. He had nothing more to live for, having 
whipped his wife until the thing became monotonous and 
unsatisfactory. 


WHEN a devoted wife holds her husband out at arm’s 
length by his sore ear, and says she wouldn’t crush a worm, 
he realizes, all at once, how fearfully and wonderfully women 
are made, 


HArIR-CuTTine is one dollar in Prescott, Arizona, by 
licensed barbers. The apaches charge nothing, and make a 
clean cut. 

THE St. Louis papers are reported to be in a controversy 
as to which of Shakespeare’s plays the Ten commandments 
are from, 

WAYNESBORO, Penn., has a haunted distillery. Just the 
place for spirits. 

KENTUCKY has introduced a new feature into its schools. 
When one of the girls fails to spell a word correctly, the boy 
who spells it right has permission to kiss her. Several girls 
are fast forgetting all they ever knew about spelling, while 
the boys are improving with unexampled rapidity. 

It is now ascertained what became of ‘‘ Hannah binding 
shoes.’’ She married and gave up trying to bind, because 
she learned that the act of a married woman was not legally 
binding. 

‘I’m so thirsty !’’ said a boy at work in acorn-field. ‘ Well, 
work away,’’ said his industrious father, ‘‘ You know the 
prophet says, ‘ Hoe, every one that thirsteth.’ ”’ 

THE Michigan University college paper is conducted by 
masculine students, we believe, and they make these very 
gallant allusions to their feminine competitors: ‘‘ They per- 
tinaciously keep their health and strength in a way that is 
aggravating, and they persist in evincing an ability for close 
and continued mental labor which, to the ordinary estimator 
of woman’s brain power, seems like pure willfulness.’’— 
Christian Union. 


A YounG clergyman being about to preach for a father in 
the ministry, was asked whether he would not like “to be 
by himself’’ awhile. ‘‘ No,” was the prompt reply, “I am 
already cocked and primed.” The old minister afterwerd 
remarked that he “* flashed in the pan.”’ 


A COUPLE of neighbors became so inimical that they would 
not speak to each other; but one of them having been con- 
verted at a camp-meeting, on seeing his former enemy held 
out his hand, saying, ** How d’ye do, Kemp? I am humble 
enough to shake bands with a dog.”’ 

A NEGRO philosopher discussing the relations of the races, 
said: ‘** You know de turkey, he roost on de fence, and de 
goose he roost on de ground. You pull de turkey off de 
fence and he will git up again. You craps his wings, but 
somehow or nudder he gwine to get back on de fence. Now 
you put de goose on de fence an’ he will fall off; he don't 
belong dar. De turkey am de white man. He’s down now, 
but is gwine to get up again. De nigger is de goose. He bet- 
ter stay whar he b’longs.”’—Christian Union. 
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C. Fannie Allyn, Stoneham, Mass, 

J. 1. Arnold, Clyde, O. 

J.O. Barrett, Glenbeulah, Wis., 

Chas. G. Barclay, 121 Market st., Allegheny Ci 

Capt. H. H. Brown, Brownsville, Mo, ‘ 

Addie L. Ballou, Terra Haute, Ind. 

Warren Chase, St. Louis, Mo. 

Prof. J. H. Cook, Columbus, Kan. 

Mrs. Amelia Colby, Winona, Minn. 

Mrs. Jennette J. Clark, 25 Milford st., Boston, Mass. 

A. Briggs Davis,Chariton Depot, Mass. 

ae mailie As, Dasie, 235 aenington st., Salem, Mass, 
izzie Doten, Pavilion, 57 Tremont stree 

Mrs. L, E. Drake, Plainwell, Mich. % Zostom, Maes, 

R. G. Eccles, Kansas City, Mo. 

Dr. H. P. Fairfield, Ancora, N, J. 

James Foran, M. D., Waverly, N. Y, 

I. P. Greenleaf, 27 Milford street, Boston, Mase 

L. A. Ciriffith. Salado, Bell C'o.,, Texas. 

Anthony Higgins, Jersey City, N. J, 

KE. Annie Hinman, West Winsted, Ct. 

D. W. Hull, Chicago, Il. 

Charles Holt, Clinton N. Y, 

Mrs. Elvira Hull, Vineland, N. J 

Moses Hull, 871 Washington st., Boston, Mass. 

R. W. Hume, Hunter’s Point, L. I. 

W. F. Jamieson, 139 Monroe street, Chicago, LI. 

Miss Jennie Leys, 4 Tremont Temple, Boston, Mass. 

Cephas B. Lynn, Sturgis, Mich. 

Mrs. I’, A, Logan, Sacramento, Cal. 

Anna M. Middlebrook, Bridgeport, (t. 

Dr. Geo, Newoomer, Jackson, Mich. 

Thos. W. Organ, Painesville, O. 
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messenger from his wife hastily entered Mr. J.’s office and i 


Laura Cuppy Smith, New Haven, (t. 
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7‘ he diseases of society can, no more than cor- 
poreal maladies, be prevented or cured without being 
spoken about in plain language.”—Joun Strvuarr 
Mit. 
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TRANS-CONTINENTAL TRAVEL. 
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Having fully examined the country about Echo City, and 
being rested from the long and exciting ride down Echo 
Canyon, we again take seats in the cars and roll off to new 
scenes and even more wonderful sights, soon entering Weber 
Canyon, through which we are to debouch into the great 
Salt Lake Valley. Echo Canyon, to the tourist, may, as it is 
the first to be seen, apparently possess more attractiveness; 
it may seem to be more wild and grand, most soul-stirring 
and wondrous, and from the spéed with which one is first 
dashed down and through its narrow defiles, unapproachable 
by anything that may follow; but that into which we 
now pass, if not so awe-inspiring in its general features, is 
more beautiful in its special attractions, and will live in its 
effects upon the observer long after the more general features 
of ‘*‘ The Echo” bave faded. 

Leaving Echo City in the direction of Weber Canyon, the 
train moves down the Weber River, closely following its 
serpentine course for about five miles, when it suddenly 
enters the narrow defiles of the Canyon, as if about to plunge 
into the very bowels of the mountains, which rising hundreds 
of feet perpendicularly toward the sky, seem as if they had 
opened their ponderous jaws only wide enough for its 
entrance, and as if luring it on to swallow it finally, when 
far enough entangled to forever hide its mysterious disap- 
pearance from all that is left behind. Here, again, the train 
increases its speed as if impatient at the flight of time, and 
as if it could not brook the delay between the present and 
the fate to which it seems to be invited. With scarcely space 
for a “ foothold” it dodges around a sharp, rocky projection, 
and then, as if it were the only way to maintain its course, 
it jumps to the other sideof the river, and rushes onward in 
its uncontrollable career; and anon back again as though dis- 
satisfied with the change, or in wild dismay at the in- 
creasing difficulties, which, at every moment rise to bar its 
further progress. ‘Thus the train rushes headlong down the 
narrow pass until it seems to have become accustomed to the 
wild career, and suddenly emerges into a somewhat clearer 
and broader way, where a single tree stands, sentinel-like 
and alone to say to the passengers that they are a thousand 
miles away from Omaha. This is known the world over as 
‘*the thousand mile tree,” and apparently informs the tray- 
eler that the dangers of the remarkable defile over which it 
presides, an ever vigilant and faithful sentry, are purely of 
the imagination. 

Leaving the solitary tree behind to tell its tale to other 
thousands who weekly pass that way, one would suppose that 
the regions of hell are being entered, since the points of in- 
terest here begin to assume, or have been given, his satanic 
majesty’s commonest appellation. Whether it is ‘ The 
Devil’s Slide” because it is through it that the traveler 
slides out of ‘*Christendom” into ‘‘Mormondom;” and 
whether it is ‘* The Devil’s Gate” because through its portals 
one passes from the former into the latter, we were not able to 
‘earn; but left to our own solution of the matter, we could 


conjure nothing so consistent out of the names by which two 
ef the most remarkable sights on the whole line of the 
Union Pacific Railroad are known. 

The Devil’s Slide is really a remarkable freak of volcanic 
power. The slide consists of two tiers of immense rocks 
set on edge, reaching from the summit to the base of the 
mountalns, which here are many hundred feet high. The 
space between the tiers is regular and about fifteen ‘feet in 
width, and for the most part is as smooth as if it had been 
largely used by some one, if not him after whom it is named, 
to slide from the tops of the mountains into the torrents ol 
Weber River, into which the slide enters and there ends. 
The stones of which the slide is composed are from fifty 
to two hundred feet in height—vast flat slabs—standing as if 
forced out of the sides of the mountain by some internal 
power. Asthe train approaches this place the engineer ap- 
plies the brakes (the Westinghouse being in use on this road, 
asit is on all well regulated roads), and its headlong pace 
slackens almost to a halt, in order that the passengers may 
have a *‘ square look” at this most wonderful sight; but not 
many seconds does the ‘‘iron horse” cease his breathings. 
The brakes are ‘‘ whistled off” and by the aid of a few ter- 
rible snorts, which sound like thunder within the narrow 
walls of the defile, the train is again hurrying down the 
Canyon, as if eager to reach and pass the gate, which at one 
time barred the way into what is now virtually Brigham’s 
domain. 

At same time unknown in the past, the Devil’s Gate, 
through which Weber River now finds a passage down the 
gorge, was not opened to accomodate its waters. Perhaps the 
‘*genius” which presides over the destinies of this region 
foresaw that there would come a time when the civilization 
of the East would require ‘‘ quick connections” with that of 


the West; and, perhaps, it snuffed from afar, 
the enterprise based upon the Credit Mobilier 
and sighed for a few of its promising shares, 


as a premium for its forethought in opening up a way 
through which this might be made. Let this be as it may, 
some power, for which no human mind can now acccount, by 
its magic wand, parted the ponderous mountains just enough 
to permit the roaring waters to tumble into the vortex be- 
yond, and by the aid of alittle tunnelling, the iron bands to 
be laid, over which civilization may pass hither and 
thither. 

Having forced the barrier, the train almost flies down the tre- 
mendous grade until glimpses of the open country beyond be- 
gin to be gained, and with decreased speed, as if weary from 
the terriffic labors of the last hundred miles, the train passes in- 
to Great Salt Lake Valley, and the eye of the tourist, for the 
first time, rests upon the surface of the celebrated lake, 
from the character of whose waters the valley takes its name. 
Uintah station is the first stopping-place after having fairly 
left the Wahsatch Mountains, and is twenty-five hundred feet 
lower than the station, bearing the same name as the moun- 
tains, only fifty-eight miles to the rear. It was near Uintah 
station that one of what are known as “‘the Mormon atroci- 
ties” was enacted, this one being designated ‘‘ The Morrisite 
massacre.” The Morrisites were dissenting Mormon, who 
followed Joseph Morris, an apostate Mormon—who ciaimed, 
against Brigham Young, the title and position as ‘‘ The true 
Prophet.” The parties who’were the subjects of this massa- 
cre were about five hundred men, women and children. 
Those who escaped death at the time of the capture, were 
condemned to hard labor, and such as were not disabled by 
age, were ‘‘ balled and chained,” and with these appendages 
were compelled to work for the new Mormon Temple. They 
were, however, quickly released from this bondage by the 
interposition of the pardoning power exercised by Governor 
Harding, who, soon after the sentence, arrived in Utah as 
the new territorial Governor. 

Eight miles beyond Uintah the Union Pacific finds its 
western terminus at Ogden Junction. The train having ar- 
rived at afew minutes past six in the afternoon, the confusion 
begins. Everything—passengers, baggage, expressage and 
the mails—has here to be transferred to the cars ef the Cen- 
tral Pacific, which are in waiting upon the opposite—the 
southern—side of the depot. This business of transferring 
is no inconsiderable task. Sometimes thre are as many as 
three large cars loaded to their fullest extent to be discharged 
of their contents. The passengers are almost exhausted by 
the terrible stretch to which their minds have been put by 
the scenes just passed, and their stomachs are craving for the 
choice gatables, whose delicious flavors, issuing from Mr. 
Erb’s well-loaded tables, tickle their palates, and they are 
eagerly anxious to be ‘‘ on hand” when their baggage shall 
make its appearance, so that the rechecking may be done in 
time; all this, combined with the persistent applications of 
the ‘‘ runners” for the hotels at Salt Lake City, which all 
tourists are supposed to visit, and the eager solictations of 
‘* ticket speculators” to buy and sell tickets to San Francisco, 
is quite enough to set the most quiet and self-possessed indi- 
vidual by the ears; and, if words prohibited by the (which?) 
Mosaic commandment be notfreely indulged in, as first one 
and then another of these ‘‘ accommodations” are encoun- 
tered, it will not be because the will is not good enough to 
send forth a perfect volley of them. 

But the forty-five minutes in which it was expected that 
the transfer was to be made, at the end of which time the 
train would leave for San Francisco, stretches into an hour 
and a half or longer, giving every one ample time to attend 
to all ‘‘ the necessities’ of the occasion. In the meanwhile, 


however, those who were to visit ‘‘ The City of the Saints” 





haye departed over the Utah Central road for that place, 


where they arrive about nine o’clock in the evening. All 
‘‘ Gentiles ” who visit this place of course stop at the Walker 
House—a new hotel, recently erected there, in the southern 
portion of the business part of the city, by the Walker, broth- 
ers, the great Gentile merchants of Salt Lake Valley. The 
hotel building is a fine work of art, the finest, perhaps, in 
the place, while its internal arrangement and conduct would 
do honor to any Eastern city. The gentlemanly proprietors 
of this house are rapidly gaining the confidence of the public 
which travels in this country, by their attendance to all the 
needs and comfort of travelers, always worn and weary when 
they arrive within its hospitable shelter. The long journey 
of eleven hundred miles made from Omaha in sixty hours, 
though as comfortable as travel can be made in everything 
that pertains to the railroad, is not as well furnished with 
good eating-houses as it ought to be. The charge of a dollar 
ought to secure a first-class railroad meal everywhere, and 
it does at several points; but at others there is a lamentable 
deticiency, which puts the travelers out of conceit of endeav- 
oring to live from the eating-houses and drives them to the 
lunch-basket. After a long, dusty and weary ride of six 
hours or more, for the hungry passengers to hasten to the 
table expecting at least a palatable meal, and to find 
nothing but a villainous cup of slop-cold coffee and a tough 
and unmanageable ‘‘ chunk” of antelope with which to sat- 
isfy the demands of the stomach, is by no means an agreea- 
ble thing. One, schooled in the effects of satisfied and un- 
satisfied hunger upon people, can, by going through a train 
immediately after it leaves an eating-house, tell whether the 
passengers have enjoyed a good meal or whether they have 
been treated to a ‘‘mess of stuff.” The dietists may talk, 
scientifically, about the advantage of a ‘‘ spare diet,” and ex- 
hibit their sparer-faced illustrations of good health, but we 
believe in a stomach that requires a generous amount of gen- 
erous food, and that can rebel in earnest when its demands 
are not fully supplied. We haven't the slightest doubt but 
in the future the preparation of food, merely as regards flay- 


ors to please the palate, will be one of the most highly es_ 


teemed as well as necessary arts. It is a great mistake that 
charges the almost universal dyspepsia of to-day to unhealthy 
diet. It is true that, when the dyspepsia is acquired, certain 
kinds of food will irritate the stomach more than others, but 
the causes of this disarranged digestion lie in entirely differ- 
ent and, perhaps, remote directions. 

If, however, a person arrive in Salt Lake City and stop at 
the Walker House, after, perhaps, being half starved for 


nearly three days by encountering bad eating-houses one- 


half of the time, he will not catch the dyspepsia there, but 
on the contrary will soon regain all he may have lost. But 
as we did not intend a dissertation on dietetics we will 
permit ‘‘ the arrivals” at the Walker House a sound night’s 
sleep and speak of what they saw in the morning in our next. 





.~< 


THE SLAUGHTER OF THE INNOCENTS. 

If there is one fact in modern society, more horrible, and 
at the same time more sorrowful, than any other fact, it is 
that one which relates to the death-rate among the young 
from the time of conception up to five years of age. It is 
one of those things against which almost everybody willfully 
shuts his eyes and professes to think that it does not exist; 
and everybody pretends to everybody else that he knows 
nothing about it; while on every hand—in every household— 
the young drop off like leaves before the autumn wind. 
Perhaps many assume this pretended ignorance from the 
fact that, knowing they can do nothing to remedy the ter- 
rible condition, they do not wish to be annoyed with the 
inevitable, and put it ene side as the most consistent thing 
to be done under all the circumstances. But this enforced 
ignoring of one of the horrible facts of modern society is 
engendering in society itself a morbid condition of mind 
regarding children which, if not speedily checked, will 
prove fatal to civilization itself. The present tendencies 
cannot continue a score of years longer, increasing in vol- 
ume and strength as they have increased for the last score, 
without wiping at least the American race out of existence, 
or else eradicating from its conscience all scruples in regard 
to human life. 

It is with this fact in our experience as it is with all other 
facts. Its first eflects are visited upon the innocent young 
—its objects; but, secondarily, the effects react upon their 
subjects and work their utter demoralization. This law of 
compensation is operative throughout the universe and in all 
its various parts. If the sphere of its operations are in the 
physical world or among human beings—in their mental, 
moral or spiritual natures—the re-action is as certain as the 
action itself. It is like the positive electrical current which 
speeds to the utmost parts of the earth and returns, whether 
there is a prepared conductor or not, negatively, to its 
source. No matter how much is gained, for the present, by 
any act, if it be not in accordance with the law of justice it 
will come home to its subject and be repaid with all its ac- 
cumulated mass of inhumanity. Whoever really compre- 
hends this law of compensation cannot afford to do any one 
a wrong any more than they can afford to do themselves a 
wrong primarily. Humanity when it comes toa knowledge 
of this law, will be ready to become a common brotherhood. 
It is from this view of the subject that the treatment given 
by the present generation to its children is to be specially 
deplored. It not only slaughters them with unthought of 
rapidity, but through its reactionary influence it is causing 
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manity, which will eventually sweep off the race as though a 
pestilence were holding a high carnival. Such will be the 
compensation which humanity is preparing for itself in the 
not distant future. 


iD 


But it goes on its course rapidly nearing the precipice as 
if there were no legitimate results to ensue. It is s¢emingly 
indifferent to the life or death of its young. Its practices 
cut them down like grass before the scythe. Parents de- 
posit one-half of their young in the grave-yards before they 
reach the age of five years. What a commentary 1s this 
on the social condition! One-half of all the children born, 
dying before they reach the age of five years—victims to the 
ignorance and to the sexual debauchery that prevails among 
women! Childhood ought to be the healthiest period of 
life; but in our condition it has degenerated until it is ten 
times more fatal than any other period. And yet we talk of 
the sacredness of human life as if it was so regarded at all! 
A human life is a human life and equally to be held sacred 
whether it be a day ora century old; and that custom which 
cuts off one-half of the young almost in infancy, is as virtu- 
ally murder as would be the same death-rate among adults 
resulting from compelling them to the use of life-de- 
stroying food. Children die because they are not properly 
cared for. If adults received equally improper treatment as 
children receive, they would die at the same rate; but 
adults, being capable of judging for themselves as to what 
is proper and what is improper, by choosing the former, 
decrease the death-rate ten times below that which obtains 
among the classes who depend upon others for their treat- 
ment, 

Let society ignore and repudiate these facts as much as 
it may, there can be no escape from the verdict that the 
children die because they are murdered—not deliberately by 
the knife of the assassin, but not less deliberately, through 
the ignorance and willful carelessness of mothers. There 
may be an excuse for the murderer who, in the heat of pas- 
sion, provoked beyond the capacity of his nature to endure, 
strikes down his tormentor; but for the mother who will 
permit herself to become the means of giving life to children 
only to see them drop off, having never come to a realization 
of what life is—if there is an excuse we have not yet been 
able to find it. 

If parents should fail to send their children to school 
when there are good schools provided for them, and as a 
consequence they should grow up in ignorance, and be in- 
capable of entering upon a profitable citizenship, such 
parents would justly be responsible for the fact; then how 
much more should they be made responsible for this failure 
to so rear their children—when they know they have a right 
to life, and that by proper care they would have it—that 
they may enjoy the blessings of health and acommon length 
of life. 

But this fact regarding the indifference to life that exists 
among parents is not perhaps the worst feature of modern 
society. It is not only a fact that this terrible death-rate 
persistently continues among children, but that there is sti] 
another death method not included in its horrible details, 
which, if possible, is still more revolting, and which is none 
the less a slaughter of the innocents. 

It isa well authenticated fact established by statistics, 
that as civilization evolves-—that as enlightenment becomes 
the rule among the people—ebortions increase. Wives de- 
liberately permit themselves to become pregnant of children 
and then, to prevent becoming mothers, as deliberately mur- 
der them while yet in their wombs. Can there be a more 
demoralized condition than this? It shows a contempt for 
human life which degrades it to the level of what is neces- 
sary for its support and stamps the brand of Cain upon 
every woman who attempts or is accessory to it. 





W hy should the birth-rate decrease as the people become 
more enlightened? Is it to be supposed that sexual com- 
merce is less frequent among this portion of the human 
race? No! Is it that conception is less liable to follow 
with educated women than with their more ignorant sisters? 
No! Why then the fact of fewer children with them? Sim- 
ply because with increased knowledge comes increased 
individuality; and with increased individuality, increased 
repugnance to submission to the slavery that child-bearing 
almost necessarily entails in our society as at present organ- 
ized; and with these also the knowledge that pregnancy can 
be broken up, sometimes with little present evidence of evil 
to the, otherwise, mother. 

Some wives procure a half dozen abortions per year. On 
the island of Manhattan, with its million population, it is 
calculated that there are not less than one hundred thousand 
abortions procured annually. This does not lessen the 
number of births by that number, since as we have said, 
some women procure several, during the natural period of 
gestation, when if that period were not interfered with there 
would be but the single pregnancy. If this practice prevail 
sO widely among Wives, who have no need to resort to it 
‘*to hide their shame,” but merely to prevent an increase in 
the number of their children, how prevalent must it be 
among the unmarried class who have social death staring 
them in the face when they become pregnant without the 
consent of the canting priest or the drunken squire? 

Nor must it be inferred that the crime of abortion is con- 
fined to the large cities. A knowledge that pregnancy can 
be ‘‘cured” has spread like a simoon over the country and 
apparently enveloped the whole female population. This 
knowledge, coming to a single Woman in a country town, 
soon spreads to every other woman; and thus this pestilence 


runs riotous everywhere. Not long since we were in a 
small town—a county seat—of five thousand inhabitants in 
Michigan, where a prominent physician—a reliable man—in- 
formed us that upon that day he had been importuned by 
six different wives of the place to procure abortions. Six 
different wives in a single day in a small town desiring to 
rid themselves of the results of undesired sexual commerce ! 
What a comment upon modern society is this! It must not 
be supposed that this is exceptional; on the contrary we 
have the best of reasons for believing that such wholesale 
desire is the rule with all women who have learned that 
abortion is possible, even at the risk of life. We have 
heard many women declare they had rather run the risk of 
losing their lives than to endure the certainty of mother- 
hood. 

The last census of the city of New York discloses the fact 
that there are 12,000 childless families there; not such 
as have had and lost children, but such as have never had 
them born. Can the world look on such a fact and not 
realize that nearly every one of these twelve thousand wives 
resorts habitually to the abortionist; or else has learned the 
trade herself ? It is useless to try to escape the fact. Wo- 
men know that they can be relieved of their prospective 
children with very little immediate danger to their lives; 
while remote consequences, even when realized, have no 
preventive effect. 

We are aware that many women attempt to excuse them- 
selves for procuring abortions, upon the ground that it is 
not murder. But the fact of resort to so weak an argument 
only shows the more palpably that they fully realize the 
enormity of the crime. Is it not equally destroying the 
would-be future oak, to crush the sprout before it pushes its 
head above the sod, as it is to cut down the sapling, or to 
saw down the tree? Is it not equally to destroy life, to 
crush it in its very germ, and to take it when the germ has 
evolved to any given point in the line of its development ? 
Let those who can see any difference regarding the time 
when life, once begun, is taken, console themselves that 
they are not murderers having been abortionists. 

But horrible and revolting as are the facts of abortion, 
per se, they are as nothing compared to the evil that is 
wrought in cases where it is attempted without success. 
Notwithstanding the fact itself is so common, the desire for 
it is many times more so, It is safe to assume that four in 
every five of the children of whom mothers become preg- 
nant are not desired; that is, they would not have exposed 
themselves could they have helped it and have known that 
it would ensue. The more horrible results of abortion than 
are the facts themselves, are those that fall upon the chil- 
dren. No mother can have a desire spring up in her mind 
to be rid of the child she carries in her womb without im- 
printing the thought, the possibility of murder, upon its 
facile mind. The power for good or ill that the mother pos- 
sesses over her unborn child, is too well established to need 
verification by us here, and hence it is certain that 
mothers may make their children just what they wish them 
to be, they themselves being possessed of the capacity to 
comprehend the desire. The only limitation to this propo- 
sition is that the father may contribute tendencies in certain 
directions which the mother may not be able absolutely to 
overcome, and which may therefore resist the mother’s influ- 
ence. Outside of this single modification, mothers are 
wholly responsible for the degraded, demoralized, half- 
made-up race of children with which the world is blessed or 
cursed. It is their mission to bear the children, and they 
are responsible for the manner in which they are born. 
True, men have the responsibility of the support of women 
in our society as organized at present, and so far may be said 
to be equal responsible with the mothers; but mothers are 
primarily in fault since they have it in their power to pre- 
vent becoming the mothers of unwanted children. It is uo 
excuse for them to say they are compelled to undesired com- 
merce and thus become pregnant against their wills and 
mothers of bad children, from the fact that unless they sub- 
mit themselves, sexually, to their husbands, as commanded 
by Paul, there would be no peace in the house. 

We ask the women of this country to consider carefully 
the subjects thus hastily presented, and see if they do not 
find in them an unanswerable argument for sexual freedom 
for themselves, so that they may have the control of their 
maternal functions and thereby be able to bear children only 
when they desire them, and such as they desire. 

But if their consciences have already become so seared 
over and their natural instincts so blunted, that the future 
condition of their children has no effect upon their actions, 
let them remember that every unwomanly act of theirs, 
visited upon their children, is certain to come home to them 
in its own good time. In fact the penalty is already being 
fearfully repaid by a very large portion of womankind, in 
their degenerate sexual condition, their weaknesses, aches and 
pains, never known until the methods of nature were begun 
to be tampered with. An ignorant infringement of any of 
nature’s laws produces the same results as if it were done 
willfully. So women, though they may trifle with their ma- 
ternal functions, and not be aware of the direful results that 
are sure to ensue, suffer equally with those who do the same, 
knowing them. But ignorantly or willfully, the women of 
this age are preparing a fearful reckoning for the race, by 
their submission to the slavery of sex to which present cus- 
toms and social systems have committed them. A sexual 
degeneracy is being insiduously disseminated among the 
people by the unnatural repressions and the excesses perpe- 





trated in the name of the sexual instinct. Naturalness is 


almost blotted out of the experiences of this instinct, morbid 
excess on the one side] glutting itself in the field of utter 
inanity on the other, while adaptation and natural selection 
are utterly ignored as if they should have no place in the 
relations of the sexes. So much stress has been placed upon 
legal correctness that nature has either been smothered or 
perverted so that law might have full sway. 

We speak of these things in connection with the subject 
of child-murder, because originally they are the foundation 
for it, since if there were no sexual commerce except that 
which is natural, there would be no reason for this crime. 
And yet there are still to be found apparently intelligent 
people who seem honestly to think that the social question 
ought not to be discussed publicly! The cause of almost 
all the evils from which the race suffers, and not to be dis- 
cussed as if it were a factor in modern society! For our 
part, so long as the terrible effects of our unnatural sexual 
system continues to desecrate humanity, there is no other 
question to be considered iu which the health, happiness and 
general well-being of the race is so intimately involved. 

But we will leave the matter for the present by quoting 
again from the article in Harper's Magazine for May, enti- 
tled ‘‘ The Skeleton in Modern Society:” 

‘* The statistics show a constant increase in the number of 
still-born children; and the records show what is still more 
alarming, a relative increase in the number of legitimate 
children who are still-born—a fact which seems to indicate 
evil designs in the married parents. It is remarkable that 
while illegitimate children die far more frequently in the 
first year, those of them who survive the first year, live 
longer than the offspring of married parents.” 

‘* We need not look abroad for the horrors of child-mur- 
der when our own newspapers are full of its shocking details. 
The mortality in foundling asylums is usually frightful, 
amounting to about seventy-three per cent. of the children 
admitted. It is still more strange that when the foundling 
besket is at hand, child-murder does not decrease.” 
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OUR BOOKS, SPEECHES AND PHOTOGRAPHS. 











By reference to the head of the third page of the WEEKLY, 
our readers will see that we have revised the list and the 
prices. The speech, Tried as by Fire; or, The True and the 
False, Socially—just published—has been received by the 
large audiences to which we have been speaking recently, 
with the most complete approval. It is believed that no 
unprejudiced, inquiring mind can fail to be convinced of 
the necessity for social—sexual—freedom, after having care- 
fully read this speech. Both at Salt Lake City and Virginia 
City, Nevada, where it was delivered as the second night’s 
lecture, it was declared to possess more food for serious 
thought than all else that has been said on the social ques- 
tion. It is also acomplete refutation of the idea that has 
obtained considerable ground and that is persistently in- 
sisted upon by some interested socialists, that Free Love as 
advocated by the WEEKLY and its Editors, means nothiug 
beyond the mere fact and statement of freedom. 

We trust that our friends who have not already obtained 
these several speeches may do so at once. They contain, 
together, a careful elaboration of all the principles and posi- 
tions that we have advocated during the several years of our 
reform work, and will give to the careful student such an 
insight into Social Freedom and Industrial Justice as will 
prepare him or her to safely take up their advocacy. The 
price—seven speeches for one dollar—puts them within the 
reach of all people. To such as will order to sell again a 
very liberal discount will be made from even this low price. 
The readiness with which these speeches sell may be in- 
ferred when we state that we frequently sell fifty packages 
to the audience after a lecture. Such of our friends as are 
able ought always to have some copies of these speeches at 
hand to give to skeptical people with whom they may have 
conversation. Much good may be done, generally, even in 
this small way, to advance the cause of general reform and 
to wake up the people to a realization of the fearful condi- 
tion into which the race is settling, sexually and industrially. 
Read the list carefully over and order as your ability will 
permit. 
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GLANCES INTO A PIT. 





When Cardinal Wiseman was nominated by Pio Nono, 
Archbishop of Westminster, the see of London being then oc- 
cupied by Dr. Bloomfield, he assured the latter, in one of his 
udmirable lectures, that their labors, though in the same dio- 








cese, would not be likely to conflict, ‘‘ for,” said he, ‘‘ my 
main work will lie in the alleys and by-ways of this great 
city, where your lordship’s carriage is rarely or never seen.” 
Like him, the WEEKLY can afford to leave to the Jenkinses 
and Jeames’ the task of painting the doings of the fashiona- 
ble world, its duty is to report the wailings of the wounded, 
and to picture the agonies of those who are ground into pow- 
der under the wheels of the car of what is called modern ciy- 
lization. 

Some three years ago, in Washington, a band of brave wowen 
determined to see what they could effect in order to improve 
the condition of the ‘female roves” of that city. (Out of respect 
to the large number of male prostitutes that exist among us 
the WEEKLY declines to use any harsher term in reference to 
their mode of existence.) These brave women before-men- 
tioned meant work, and not being of the Pardiggle order, 
their visits to their sisters in houses of assignation, etc., were 
largely productiye of good, mong other efforts they baye 
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succeeded in founding a ‘‘ Girls’ Reform School,” and lately 
Mrs. Sara J. Spencer addressed the ‘‘ Congressional Commit- 
tee on Public Buildings and Grounds,” asking for national 
aid for the purpose of carrying forward the great work they 
had undertaken. In the course of her admirable address 
she tells her experience as a visitor to what are called houses 
of ill-fame thus: 


In one house ot ill-fame in this city I found, as the chief 
attractions for visitors, five children of ages ranging from 
twelve to sixteen years. 

Upon expressing my horror to the keeper of the house, 
she said: ‘The gentlemen, even white-haired old men, pay 
the highest prices for ‘tid-bits.’ It don’t pay to keep old 
girls here. The youngest one here was seduced by her mas- 
ter, arespectable married man, at her service place, and ran 
away from her mistress. If | should turn these childreu out 
I should like to know who would take care of them? You 
can take them all if you choose. I)won’t stand in their way. 
{ should like to get out of it myself, but nobody will trust 
m e,’’ 

The other day I was sent for to come home in haste. In a 
little room at the foot of the stairs, upon the floor, lay a 
little figure, with a white, child-like face, bearing traces of 
mortal agony. We placed her upon a cot, gave her some 
nourishment, for she was nearly starved, sent for a lady 
physician, a member of our board, and before the evening 
was over learned her history, which has since been confirmed 
by those who knew her. She had been ‘‘on the town’’ since 
the age of twelve, having been at first lured into a den and 
locked up for three weeks. The night before she was brought 
to me she had been turned out of a little room because she 
could not pay her rent. She walked upand down the street, 
with a tiny bundle in her hand, penniless, hungry and cold. 
Late at night she earned a dollar at her usual trade. Fifty 
cents of this she was obliged to pay to a woman for the use of 
a room, and she was upon the street again with fifty cents in 
her hand, and sickness coming on. She asked a woman to 
let her stay all night, and to give her a piece of bread and but- 
ter for fifty cents, which she did. Pain would not let her 
sleep, and at five o’clock in the morning she was frightened 
at her condition and started for the station-house. She was 
too late. The mortal agony of motherhood had come, and 
she lost her child upon the street, and not daring to look be- 
hind her, lest, as she said, ‘‘a pliceman might know it and ’rest 
her,’’ she hurried on to the station-house, and asked an offi- 
cer if he would take her to the poor-house. She said he told 
her *‘ he didn’t take none ’o them there no more; she’d bet- 
ter go to the Woman’s Christian Association.’’ This was 
two miles away and she had nota penny. So she dragged 
her suffering body to their door. They asked her if she had 
aletter from anybody. ‘*No, nothing at all but the d’rec- 
tions from the police-station.’’ Then she mast go to some 
one whom they named and get a letter. Another mile and 
back. It was now late in the day, for she had moved very 
slowly the long way out, and she had eaten nothing since she 
bought the piece of bread and butter the night before. She 
walked half a mile further, and then dropped upon a door- 
step where aman was smokingapipe. She asked him how far 
it was to the lady to whon she had beensent. He told her. 
and she said, *‘ I can’t get there then, for | done give out.’’ 
He told her ‘“‘she had better go to Mrs. Spencer’s; that 
wasn’t far off.’’ She does not know how she came to be lying 
on my floor. This was two weeks ago. When, even within 
a few days, my heart has grown faint with the long, weary 
struggle to secure help for these poor girls, I have thought of 
that suffering little girl dragging her way through the 
nation’s capital, and I have grown strong again. 


These are sad pictures of the moral condition of the na- 
tional capital. Such effects are not without causes, and, in 
all human probability, if we looked for the latter we should 
find them tenanting gilded halls and marble palaces. It is 
not believed that such would be found, except in rare instan- 
ces, among the working classes, for labor protects her vota- 
ries from such meannesses. The sexual purity of manual labor- 
ers is proved in this and all other civilized countries by their 
increase; the vices generated by idleness are the bane of 
aristocracies whether of blood or wealth. There is little 
doubt but that, traced home, we should find supporters of 
such houses as those described above in the halls of legisla- 
tion, notwithstanding that the members of the Senate and 
House of Representatives are daily instructed as regards 
their moral duties by chaplains of all Christian creeds, with 
the occasional variation of a Jewish rabbi to aid and assist. 
After the exposes that have been lately made the Joss wor- 
shipers have a right to rejoice that their bonzes or priests 
had nothing to do with the formation of the moral or immoral 
characters of the members of our halls of legislature. No 
doubt they point out what may be termed our national de- 
linquencies to their people, in order to warn them against ex- 
changing Buddhism for Christianty, or say, with Shylock, 
in contempt, ‘*‘ These be the Christian statesmen,” and adda 
codicil to their wills giving more explicit instructions with 
regard to the removal of their bones to their beloved China; 
rejoicing that such immoralities are not the order of the day 
in Pekin. 

This is not too strong language in which to describe the dis- 
sust that all right-thinking people must have in reading the 
descriptions above given of the viciousness and the gross in- 
humanity existing in Washington. Itis not more pungent 
than the statement made by the Hon. A. G. Riddle, Solicitor 
of the Board of Trustees of the Girls’ Reform School before 
the Congressional committee on the subject, viz. : 


If what Mrs. Spencer has said to this committee has not 
convineed your judgment and moved your hearts, no words 
of mine can avail. 

I have been a personal witness to the long, fearful strug- 
eles of this lady, who, with a few other brave souls, three 
years ago began this enterprise with the whole tide of popu- 
iar prejudice and ignorance and moral evil against them. 
When they visited the women whom they sought to save, 
there was no opposition there. The outcry was hearly all 
from our “respectable” citizens. These lost women and 
virls met them gladly, came out without entreaty in large 
aumbers, and placed themselves under the protection of this 
‘ittle band of women, willing to be instructed, glad to be 
saved, glad of the promised opportunity for honest labor. 

[ am ashamed to say our Christian community utterly 
failed to sustain the noble work —ignominiously failed. 

Work, money, promises, everything failed, except the 
boundless courage and faith and hope of these brave women 
who now have come to you. 


It is a disgrace to civilization, a disgrace to the name of 
but | am compelled to say there is no place in 
the capital of the nation wherein these outcast girls can re- 


Christianity ; 


The term ‘‘fallen” applied to such sexua! error, is an in- 
sult to the majority of men who lie flat on their backs in 
that particular. That isthe only exception that can be made 
to the above statement. Indeed, as regards both extracts, 
all that can be said of them is that they are both effective 
and necessary. Our Christian readers will have reason to 
rejoice that there are two human beings bold enough to speak 
the truth on such subjects, and take comfort in the knowl- 
edge that so many out of the necessary ten good people are 


there to save our capital from the fate of the cities of the plain. 
ra 


ON THE RIGHT TRACK. 








The Catholic Church is the true opponent of Spiritualism. 
The battle lies between absolute authority in religious affairs 
on the one side, and absolute freedom on the other. But there 
are courtesies in war between honorable opponents. Irving 
tells us that when Queen Isabella joined her husband who 
was then encamped before Granada, the gallant Moors de- 
clined to fire upon the ten thousand knights or cavaliers who 
formed her retinue, but permitted her cortege to pass unmo- 
lested. It is therefore with pleasure that we dip our colors 
to our ancient foe by making an extract from the Catholic 
lrish World, which represents over one hundred thousand 
subscribers, by reprinting one of its leading articles in its 
last week’s issue : 
‘The Civil Rights bill was passed in Congress on May, 
21st. This bill does not infringe on the rights of any one. 
It is a simple act of justice, making all men equal according 
to law. No country can be said to be free where disabilities 
exist in consequence of either creed or color. There was 
considerable opposition to the passage of the bill, but, of 
course, such opposition was expected. There are yet some 
people who do not believe that colored citizens ought to 
possess the same rights as white people. There are those, 
too, who do not believe that some white men should possess 
equal rights with others. Besides, no achievement of any 
importance was ever attained without having to encounter 
considerable opposition. But every man who believes in 
the doctrine of justice and equality to all men, irrespective 
of creed or color, will hail the passage of the Civil Rights 
bill with welcome.” 
This kind of talk is worthy of the countryme n (and the des- 
cendants of the countrymen) of the great Daniel O’Connell. 
It will prove more efficient for effecting the freedom of Ire- 
land than the monster guns England is now manufacturing 
will ever be to prevent such achievement. When Irishmen, 
to use the words of Emerson, hitch their wagon to the star 
of human rights, it will not be long before Erin will see the 
Green floating above the Red. 
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LIVE AND LET LIVE. 





This isa good motto for traders. And if the Christian 
Union is any authority it is likely to be introduced among 
the churches; only a few days ago the Rev. Stephen Tyng, 
Jr., at the dedication of a Methodist Church, complimented 
that sect at the expense of his Episcopalianism, and the 
above-mentioned paper carries out the idea at the expense 
of the Bibie in this wise: 

The Presbyterian laments that ‘‘ beyond all doubt a large 
element is yearning for the inclusion of Unitarians and 


Universalists within the pale of recognized evangelical fel- 
lowship.”’ To this the (Universalist) Leader replies: 


‘* Perhaps it may sooth the grief of our neighbor to be as- 
sured that the yearning is not all on one side. The Univer- 
salists and Unitarians reciprocate the feeling; they have 
been yearning for the inclusion of the ‘evangelical’ brothers 
for a long time.”’ 


And they cast down every man his rod, and they becam 
serpents. But Aaron’s rod swallowed up their rods.’ (Ez. 
xii., 12.) This is all very well among snakes. But for any 
Christian sect to try to swallow all others is poor business. 
There must yet be churches that shall be Christian enough 
to retain members who do not limit their philosophy to the 
creeds of men, and gentlemanly enough to let other churches 
thrive without a desire to swallow them.—Christian Union. 


It is evident that the editor of that paper does not belong, 
nor even desires to belong to a ‘* Catholic” church. His 
motto appears to be, ‘‘the more (sects) the merrier.” The 
WEEKLY can excuse the levity with which he treats the 
‘‘ Blitz business” he refers to, for in truth the whole story 
of the Pentateuch, as proved by Bishop Colenso, is rather 
snakey. Coupling the Union’s joke with the nick-name of 
Ormuzd, which O. B. Frothingham lately gave to his Deity, 
we can perceive that the work of disintegration is going 
rapidly forward among the churches around us, and like 
brother Paul, when he came to the ‘‘three taverns” in the 
Appii Forum at Rome, we feel inclined to go in and take 
courage. 
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CLERICAL CRUELTY. 


The Rev. Charles Voysey, the London correspondent of 
the Jndex, of Boston, whose letter in condemnation of the 
social movement has been so liberally, or rather “* illiberally,” 
quoted and commented on by our opponents, has just sent 
another missive to the above-mentioned paper commending 
the use of the cat. He says: 


Now at present the opponents of “flogging’’ have not 
raised a single objection to the other modes of punishing 
criminals. They all admit the morality of as well as the 
necessity for depriving the criminal of his liberty, compell- 
ing him to hard labor, making his heart heavy with silence, 
and lowering his whole tone by prison fare and prison disci- 

line, 

; All these forms of punishment are degrees of torture, less 
acute, probably, than the infliction of a tlogging, but still 
| very painful. 
tightly or wrongly, then, the principle of torture is admit- 
ted, and the only question left for discussion is where the 





ceive shelter, instruction, honest employment, human kind- line is to be drawn between allowed and forbidden tortures. 


ness. Nobody will take one of them. 


who bas fallen. 


No family will risk 
it. The stain is too deep, too dark, because it is a woman 


Were the reverend writer in New York he would learn 


————— 
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even in the case of the brute creation, much less in that of 
man. Asto the punishments to which he refers they are not, 
strietly speaking, ‘‘ tortures ” like those of the rack or the cat. 
True, he afterward tells us that the limit to be put upon the 
degree of torture inflicted on criminals must be determined 
on purely humane principles. 

It is also denied that ‘‘ humane principles” can have any- 
thing to do with the tortures of human beings. There is no 
doubt that the Spanish Inquisitors did not roast heretics, or 
permit them to be roasted, merely out of a desire to witness 
human suffering; nor did the Episcopalians in Scotland use 
the steel boot or the thumbiekins for a similar purpose. No! 
both these | parties inflicted punishment, with pious sorrow, 
on the most humane principles—out of love for humanity. 
According to the Rev. Charles Voysey the executioners of 
the law in both these instances must have been excellent men, 
for he adds: 


‘*Much has been said about the brutalizing effects of the 
operation upon the operator. I am informed that nothing is 
more ill-founded than this objection. The warders upon 
whom this wretched task is laid approach it with quivering 
lips and beating hearts, and leave it with swimming eyes and 
audible groans. Work, even of this excruciatingly painful 
kind, does not degrade, when done in the lawful discharge of 
one’s duty, and with only feelings of pity and commisera- 
tion for the criminal. I have seen something of these men 
myself; and, if there is anything more remarkable about a 
prison warder than about another officer of the same rank 
outside, it is the wonderful tenderness, softness and suscep- 
tibility which he displays, and which may be traced in a 
great measure to the intensely sad scenes in which he lives 
and toils. The very necessity for a stern and firm demeanor 
toward those whom he pities calls into unusual activity sen- 
timents of tenderness and sympathy toward the unhappy 
creatures under his control.”’ 


Who ever before heard such wretched twaddle as the 
above. If it be correct, our young students of divinity, or 
even the reverend writer himself, ought to serve for a time 
as public executioners. Certainly, in the case of the latter, 
if it would soften his heart and teach him to love his fellow- 
beings, such a probation is very much needed. But the 
above deification of the Jack Ketches of the prisons is not 
sufficient for the sucking Torquemada of London. We close 
with one more extract from his concluding paragraph: 


“On the whole, [am inclined to the belief that flogging 
for certain offenses is perfectly consistent with our holiest 
idea of punishment.’’ 


That is, we surmise, that punishment by the cat comes as 
near an orthodox hell as possible. Well, we are glad such 
a spectre from the dark ages should have no affinity with our 
social movement, and also to note that the /ndex seems to 
think it necessary to season his letter ‘‘ cwm grano salis,” by 
following it with an article headed ‘‘ The Lower Arch,” giv- 
ing the statistics of prison punishments. Its termination, on 
the use or abuse of that punishment, though addressed to an 
American clergyman, may be profitably submitted to the 
Rev. Charles Voysey himself: 

‘‘Tt is respectfully suggested that, before again expatiating 
in print on the comfort and salubrity of the ‘ Lower Arch,’ 
the chaplain withdraw for a season to those ‘ sequestered 
shades,’ and thus, putting himself in the convict’s place, be 
enabled to write of it more feelingly and understandingly.”’ 

+e — - 
COLLECTIVE versus INDIVIDUAL EDUCATION. 

While we are as bitter opponents of individual aggran- 
dizement as the Great Nazarene himself, we admit the ne- 
cessity for, and the great use of, public wealth to a nation. 
We think Joseph was wise in storing up corn in Egypt 
against the time of famine, and believe British Christians 
would have been wise if they had instituted a like provision 
in India, a country which is now suffering under a grievous 
famine, of which the system of government there is be- 
lieved to be a prime cause. Neither a people, or aman, how- 
ever, ought to store up money when it can be beneficently 
used to judiciously improve theircondition; for in both 
cases money is like manure, spread over the land and well 
worked, it produces abundantly, but gathered up in heaps 
it is apt to breed pestilence and destruction. In nine cases 
out of ten the money is master of the millionaire, rather 
than the millionaire master of his money, and nationally the 
retaining of a large surplus only stimulates greed and cor- 
ruption among those who have the handling of it. There- 
fore when we desire that the nation should be rich, we 
qualify the remark by saying, that by riches we do not sim- 
ply mean money, but such wealth as is capable of producing 
the largest interest for the people who own it. 

Grand men, full men, and complete men cannot be pro- 
duced without proper education ; and this education is the 
result of the circumstances under which they exist. The 
British system recognizes this fact, and consequently class- 
ifies mankind. These to rule, those to traffic, and the rest 
to produce. Though the traders and manufacturers there 
are now rising into rulers, it is only of late years that this 
has been the case. As to the masses, they are needed for 
producers and for nothing else, the British system, which 
obtains here also, sacrifices them wholesale for the commod 
ities they produce. 

Dismissing, therefore, what are termed in Great Britain the 
lower classes, We propose to take the British Noble, who is 
unquestionably the grandest produetion of that country. 
We do so, because if we cannot produce his equal, or his 
superior, republicanism here and elsewhere must eventually 
prove afailure. In other words, if we cannot place the 
masses Of our people on his plane, our theory of human 
equality is a degradation to be shunned by humanity, rather 
than an example to be admired. 

Born, in all probability, in a castle, which has been held 





‘that the principle of torture” is not admitted by Mr. Bergh | for centuries by his ancestors, from his entrance into life 
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he has been surrounded by whatever is grand and magnifi- | 
cent. Added io this he is usually well trained, physically, | 
and accustomed to the sports of the field. It is not expected | 
of him that he should overtax his bodily powers, like the 
weaver, the miner, or the mechanic ; or degrade his soul by 
the daily and hourly meannesses which are usually demanded 
of the traffickers. When he goes to Eton or Harrow, or 
afterward to Oxford or Cambridge, he is expected to meet 
the commoner with equal weapons on equa! terms, so that 
by the time he has finished his education he is an expert 
both in arts and arms, and fitted to take and maintain an 
honorable position either asa statesman, or as a defender 
of the rights of his country. 

What the British Noble would probably set most store by, 
the WEEKLY deems of litttle account, viz.: his pure patrician 
blood. If my lord’s plowman’s child were educated and 


‘trained from babyhood in the manner above specified, it be- 


lieves that, on arriving at manhood there would be but little 
difference between the son of the noble and the descendant of 
the serf. Queen Victoria seems to have been also of this 
opinion, otherwise the Prince of Wales would not have been 
wet-nursed by the wife of a Welch gardener. The doctors 
tell us that milk is merely white blood, if so, there is cer- 
tainly a plebeian mixture in that of the heir apparent of the 


tocracy the world ever knew, that of Great Britain, eight 


centuries to produce the post-coach, and, by comparing its 
speed and power with that of the locomotive and the rail- 
cars, we can arrive at something like a conclusion as to how 





much superior, under a proper system, the education of our 
people ought to be to that of the isolated nobleman of Great 





Britain. This is the work before us. We must conquer the 
individual by the collective idea, and the barriers that cir- 
cumscribe the former must be overturned aud annihilated. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 








THE HAUNTING FACE. 


I said: *‘ I will not know thee whence thou art, 
And, though thou livest, thou art dead to me; 
[I seal thee in thy coffin, far apart 
From all my life, from ali my memory; 
I weight thee down with firm resolve and scorn, 
Within thy outcast grave to lie forlorn.’ 
And yet, thou hauntest me! 


I said: ‘‘ O, face, 1 bring thee all my gold, 
With jewels, sandal-wood and spices rare; 
I bring the dearest years my life doth hold, 
To build a royal tomb, where thou in state 
Shall lie, with guard of honor at the gate.”’ 
And yet thou hauntest me! 





British crown, and, in all probability, as there is hereditary 
disease in the Royal Family, the young man is none the 





I said: ‘‘ Thou art not beautiful, O, face! 








worse forit. Byron, himself a nobleman, admits in Don 
Juan that adash of the Moor in the family of a Spanish Hi- 
dalgo 

‘* Ruined its blood, but much improved its flesh” 
and similar liaisons have, in thousands of instances produced 
similar effects in regard also to most if not all the old Nor- 
man families of the British nobility. 

But this isa digression. The question for us as republi- 
cans to solve is, can we educate our whole people in a way 
similar (or superior) to that of the English Noble. What 
we mean by education is not book learning only: it is the 
constant instruction of all the senses, and by such means 
informing the mind and building upthe man. Well, we 
maintain that we can ; but not under our present imported 
system of political economy that sacrifices the general 
welfare for individual aggrandizement ; we must invert the 
terms basing individual progress on general welfare. 

We cannot individualize in our republic as great Britain 
has in the case of her nobles, but by concerted action we can 
do far more for the education of our whole people in what 
is beautiful, grand and excellent,than any feudal family has 
been able in centuries to accomplish for the instruction of 
its children. We have a great book in New York that is 
more profitable than the bible for the study of the people of 
New York city. We mean the Park. One such there 
ought to be in every city, aye, and inevery township. Pub- 
lic zoological and botanical gardens ought to be introduced 
among us; geology, mineralogy conchology and all ,the 
other ologies ought to be studied by our people from books 
printed by nature. Lecture halls free to all ought to be in- 
stituted, and would be, if our rich men knew how to invest 
their money mostfprofitably for themselves and their descend- 
ants. As without such studies men can hardly be said to 
be men, but human labor machines, the time of work must 
be shor tened for the general good. 

But, in order to provide the above institutions on a proper 
scale, it is requisite that the nation should be rich. The 
monstrous aggregations of individuals, out of all proportion 
to the services they have rendered mankind, must be pre- 
vented. Men must seek their individual good in the gencral 
welfare, and not depend upon their isolated hoardings for 
their position in society. In the good time coming we trust 
that it will be disgraceful to be wealthy. Even new, in 
Great Britain, noble families which have preserved in their 
chateaus for centuries the chef-d oeuvres of masters in the art 
of painting, are sending the same as presents to the national 
gallery of London. They are merging selfhood for the 
eye-education of the masses. The old placard on the Queen’s 
Garden (No dogs nor footmen admitted) is taken down, and 
instead of it notifications appear round the artificial lake in 
the same garden to the effect that, ‘‘ the public are respect- 
fully requested to take charge of the waterfowl.” This is 
an advance. Weclaim here also a share in the same. The 
brutal notice, ‘‘Keep off the Grass,” is ameliorated to 
‘* Please keep off the grass;” and the railings are taken away 
from some of the public parks. The people are trusted, and 
being trusted, are educated. But both New York and Lon- 
don are yet behind Paris. In the revolution of 1880, the 
population of Paris having defeated the Swiss Guards of 
Charles the Tenth, mad with victory, rushed through the 
picture gallery of the Louvre, possibly the fullest and finest 
in the world. Excepting the portrait of Charles the Tenth 
and his sister the Duchess de Berri, not a picture was injured. 
The meanest gamin in Paris knew that it was his gallery, 
his property, and felt himself to be a constable to protect it, 
and not a barbarian to injure it. 

It is by such means that peoples are educated. And if our 
republicanism is to endure, such schools of art and science 
must here be commenced. The people can produce, for 
their general instruction, far finer works than kings, much 
less nobles, can individually command. One, if not two 


such, our young republic has already presented to the world, 
and they are rapidly making the circuit of creation. Al- 
though aristocratic innovations are usurping and aiming to 
deface them, they are and must be held essentially for the 
good of the masses. 
the railroad and the telegraph. 


They are the world’s schoolmasters— 
It took the proudest aris- 








Thy cheeks are wan; thy far-off eyes are dim. 
But here is one with budding, youthful grace, 
Who proffers me a cup filled to the brim 
With life’s elixir. See! I quaff this wine; 
While love’s enchantment, to the full, is mine.” 
And yet, thou hauntest me! 


I said: ‘*‘ The wonders of the world are vast; 
Mine eyes shall see them,’’ Forth I go, in quest 
Of the red-belted lightning, coming fast 
From out the east, and shining toward the west; 
I hunt the northern lights o’er icebergs high; 
I seek the star-cross in the southern sky. 
And yet, thou hauntest me! 


I said: *‘ My heart is failing me for fear; 
My schemes are shadows and my hopes a dream; 
I grasp them, and behold! they disappear— 
Nor love, nor friends, nor joys are what they seem. 
I will begin anew; I will subject 
Myself, and live the straightest of my sect.”’ 
And yet, thou hauntest me! 


I said: ; Art here again, O, haunting face? 

Speak, then, and take my curse!” The pale lips part; 

‘‘ Thy life’s one love thou canst not thus efface. 

I but reflect the image in thy heart; 
Thine own heart knows me, though thy lips may lie; 
O, false to thine own self! it cannot die, 

This love that haunteth thee!” 
— Constance F’. Woolson, in Appleton’s Journal. 





ANASTASIS. 
(From a Discourse, Aug. 8, 1872.) 

This word is solely rendered resurrection in the common 
version. The words are not synonymous in all particulars; 
resurrection, in its true sense and significance—rising again 
—does not convey the full idea of Paul. The word in its en- 
tirety of compoundings and radical derivations, and in the 
sense in which it is used by him, denotes iteration—compul- 
sory departure straightway from habitation, re-establish- 
ment forthwith in a new and superior structure, and a per- 
manent situation on a plane above, higher and more ele- 
vated than the former. There is implied a fall of the physi- 
cal body and its death; then an immediate erection and 
building up of the spiritual entity, now escaped from the 
ruins of the old fallen body of flesh. 

Paul’s illustration, referring to a kernel of wheat, is limited 
to the sowing of the body or kernel of the grain. Hence, to 
sow (spargere) is not applicable to the other bodies referred 
to by him, as they are never sown, in the germinal sense. 

The reference to animals and to man in particular, calls 
for a word cognate to that kind of illustration. Hence, the 
words beget or procreate (procreare) should be used to give 
the idea of the Apostle. How absurd is the current notion 
of sowing or burying in the earth the dead bodies of men, 
and hence expecting hereafter a crop of spiritual bodies! 
How fallacious are the reasonings that lead to such expecta- 
tion! How faraway from it the analogies of Paul. 

At this point, a word of criticism and an anecdote con- 
cerning the phrase in the text, as it reads in the common 
version: ‘* It is sown in dishonor; itis raised in glory.’”’ The 
translators seem not to have apprehended the meaning of 
Paul, and hence they use the word dishonor in its common 
acceptation. It will have been observed that, in my version, 
1 have not rendered the word ateimia into English, having 
bad regard to time, place, persons and possible offense to 
‘‘ears polite.’’ I will venture to say, however, that it should 
be rendered in the sense in which Dryden uses the word. 
The Latin scholar will see its meaning in the Roman words, 
impudicus, impudicitia, ete. 

An eloquent clergyman, a doctor of divinity, with whom 
I was acquainted, now in the spirit realm, not apprehending 
its significance in the original, and conceiving the language 
to teach a sowing of the human body in the ground, and 
sueh disposition thereof to be a dishonor, was accustomed on 
funeral and other occasions to speak of the dishonors of the 
grave!—a use of language and expression of idea more un- 
pardonable in him, a scholar, than the mistake of the igno- 
ramus whose sermon sought to establish a just code of 
morals for oyster men by citing these words and elaborating 
them as his text, not discerning any difference between an 
oyster man and an austere man: ‘I feared thee because thou 
art an austere man; thou takest up that thou layedst not 
down, and reapest that thou didst uot sow.” 

Do these doctors ever examine the Scriptures in their 
original? And, if s0, when will they tell the people how 
they are imposed upon by what they call the Holy Scrip- 
tures? 





| rated by the teachings in Sunday schools and churches, of a 


Papdscnmddetenade pm ee a 


These remarks are intended to apply to the accepted ver- 
sion—that ‘‘appointed to be read in churches.’’ It is pain- 
ful to listen, on occasions of burial, to the reading of that 
portion appointed to be read at funerals, uttered in a kind 
of mock-mouthing and mournful intonation, that has its 
origin in the gloom aud sadness which its false sentiment 
casts over the scene. Rightly interpreted and apprehended, 
how largely might it contribute to lessen the grief of a be- 
reaved group! It would forever drive hence the idea gene- 
mysterious somehow burrowing of the body in a burial place, 
bound by a somewhat relation of the soul thereto, till Ga- 
briel’s trump shall announce the dawn of a day, when the 
body, though impalpable dust, shall no longer sleep i death; 
but shall be re-organized and become re-animated with its 
own proper soul, in re-established self-hood; thereafter to be 
together, never more to break companionship. 


Jo illustrate and show what these teachings are, [ wiil 
here make a quotation. Listen a moment to a parade of 
rhetoric, a paragraph borrowed from a bombastic pulpit per- 
formance, variant from and in contrast with the views I ad- 
vance on this occasion: 

The resurrection—what a glorious and blessed prospect it will be! 
The glorious company of the apostles, the goodly fellowship of the 
prophets, the noble army of martyrs, starting from their graves, glisten- 
ing us the stars in the sky; constituting together a glorious church, 
without spot or blemish, or any such thing! Some shall come from the 
precincts of the inquisition, from the dungeons of Spain, where so many 
have suffered and were silent and passed away, because they would not 
give up the blessed hope of the gospel of Christ; some shall rise from 
the caves of Italy, from the snow-drifts of Cottian Alps, where their 
bones, in the language cf Milton, are still bleaching in the rains and 
winds of heaven; a glorious group, shining in all the splendors of an 
immortality that shall know no interruption and experience no decay. 
Some shall come forth from the village churchyard, the green sod rolling 
aside to let them rise; and the rude forefathers of the hamlet, that have 
slept for a thousand years, shall meet the buried dead of the catacomb 
and the Cottian Alps, aud join together in the worship of God and the 
Lamb. The great ocean, that sepulchre of buried nations, shall hear 
quivering through the deepest depths the accents of the Son of Man 
and rising from the desert a:.d the silent sea—what a spectacle!—shal! 
be myriads of ransomed and gl_rious ones, who shall meet the rise of 
that sun that will never set, and join with those that preceded them, 
and enter into rest, and sit on thrones, and live and reign with Christ a 
thousand years. Austerlitz, Jena, Waterloo, Magenta, Balaklava, shal! 
all throw up their buried dead; and every atom of their dust, quickened 
by the breath of Christ, the Resurrection and the Life, shall feel instinct 
with immortality; bone shall come to bone, and shall live and reign 
with Christ a thousand years. ‘This is the first resarrection. 


The pulpit is not alone in such contributions of extrava- 
gant conception. Some of the fine arts have been made to 
contribute their forces to perpetuate such psuedo-sentiment 
among the thoughtless masses of men. The artist has de- 
picted upon the canvas the impossible scenes presented by 
the preacher. 


I well remember the appearance of an old picture that 
once remained in the show window of a shop in Nassau 
street, which vividly illustrated these unwarranted ideas of 
old theology. High aloft in the skies, among the clouds, 
stood the figure of a man of majestic mien, from whose 
head went forth rays like sunbeams, forming a halo round 
about. On either side of him were creatures, in all their 
appearance resembling the human race, except in the matter 
of wings attached to their shoulders, poised in the air as if 
in flight. Prominent in the foreground of the picture, stand- 
ing alone, one of these nondescripts held a trumpet placed 
against his mouth, with cheeks distended almost to burst- 
ing, Eolus-like. Beneath him was a landscape, from the 
grounds of which, emerging, were haggard human bodies, 
in all possible positions, some only extricated from the 
clods. Scene of confusion indescribable! 


Oh, believer in the Apostles’ Creed, alas, alas for thy cre- 
dulity! Thou sayest,‘‘/ believe in the resurrection of the bod y!” 
I commend thee to a reconsideration of thy belief, in the 
light of Paul’s Scripture and this discourse, Amen.—Dr. 
Horace Dresser. 

Notr.—Pure and consistent Spiritualism rejects the creeds of Chris- 
tianity and holdsa higher and holier faith than they teach, The late 
Hon. John W. Edmunds, for many years, was ranked as a receiver and 
professor of Spiritualism. At the conclusion of this life, while sensible and 
intelligent as ever, he directed how he wonld have his obsequies conduct- 
ed. He chose burial of his remains at the hands of the greatest foe 
of his professed faith, the church and its formulary for such occasion 
was followed. Was he asincere exponent of Spiritualism? and dia he 
renounce it in “the inevitable hour?’ What need of the church? Hon. 
Robert Dale Owen, 8. B. Brittan, M. D., e¢ al., able enlogists, were at his 
command. H. D. 


THE LAST RUN OF SHAD. 


There is no doubt of it. The American race is dying out. 
Look at the size of the Fifth avenue noodles. Observe the 
Lilliputian physique and intellect of the coming father! 
Notice the namby pamby gait, body and talk of the coming 
mother! For forty dollars you can buy two-thirds of a 
modern woman at a “make-up store” in Broadway. QOne- 
fifth whisky,, one-fifth tobacco, one-fifth Vanilla ice cream, 
one-fifth cheap muslin, and the balance oysters, diseased 
meat and French candy, are the component parts of a mode 
Murray Hill baby! 


Ridiculous and cowardly canaille / 

Who jeer and flout the fine infirmities 
Of noble minds! Whose nature’s mean and vile, 

The lion’s courage, the bull’s strength despise, 
And sneer at all ye cannot reconcile 

With trite discourses! Who can claim your prize?’ 
No creature ever known to run or royster— 
Ye bid me name your chief; I name the oyster. 


rh 


Lhe Crusaders, 
How much our home comforts are dependent upon the 
capacity of our servants, finds daily illustration. Old lady 
lat a dinner party (old lady deaf and provided with ear- 
trumpet); old iady interrogated by well-meaning waitress - 
‘Will she have some squash?’’ Old lady irresponsive and 
extends ear-trumpet toward waitress, who deposits squash 





therein and passes on, 
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IS IT LEGAL ROBBERY OR ROYALTY ? 


Do the merchants of this country realize that the United 
States Government is paying to the National Banks ev.ry 
six months about $20,000,000without equivalent compensation ? 
The question will be asked how is this done? Answer, easy 
enough. 


The bankers deposit in the Treasury of the United States 
about #400,000,000 in United States bonds, upon which the 
Government pay them an interest of six per cent. in gold, 
, payable semi-annually; the bonds are free of taxation, the 
taxes and the premium on gold equals four per cent., making 
an income of ten percent. One would think these money 
aristocrats would be satisfied with this princely income, but 
not a bit of it. They now demand and obtain of the Govern- 
ment a permanent loan in currency (called National Bank 
notes) of ninety per cent. of the amount of the bonds which 
constitutes the stock of the banks, which money the bank in 
turn re-loans to the people at an average rate of fifteen per 
cent., according to the report of the Comptroller of the Cur- 
rency. The bankers go down to Washington and deposit 
$400,000,000 of United States bonds in the Treasury, which 
cost them $200,000,000 in gold, and draw back of the Govern- 
ment $360,000,000 in National Bank currency, making these 
bankers just $360,000,000 richer. This operation costs the 
Government and people just $40,000,000 in currency every 
year. Now we ask the farmer, the manufacturer and the 
merchant (the only classes who can ever effectually oppose 
this banking power) why these $400,000,000 could not just as 
well be paid off in greenbacks to the banker, and thus save 
this $40,000,000 annually, as to leave them on deposit in the 
Treasury, and then issue, free of interest, to the bankers 
ninety per cent.in bank notes? If the banker wants the cur- 
rency, let him take it in legal tender and give up his bonds, 
and so stop the interest upon them. Do the merchants, man- 
ufacturers and farmers have any idea of how much of the 
products of their sweat and toil has been transferred from 
them into the hands of these bankers during the last eleven 
years? The sum is, according to the Comptroller of the Cur- 
rency, over $800,000,000, as fifteen per cent. compounded 
every six months for eleven years upon $320,000,000, the aver- 
age amount of the free loan by the Government to the banks, 
would net more than %800,000,000. 


Now merchants, manufacturers, farmers and mechanics 
what have the bankers given to the people or the Govern- 
ment as compensation for this $800,000,000 of the people’s 
property, which eleven years ago they did not own? 

Answer, nothing! nothing! Is it not quite time, then, that 
you wake up to a realization of your situation? How long 
will it take at these rates for a few bankers to bankrupt and 
own the whole country? Sleep on, sleep on, until you are 
manacled band and foot !—Sunday Transcript, Buffalo, N.Y. 


VINELAND, April, 1874. 
Victoria and Tennie: 


I may appear familiar by thus addressing you. Indeed I 
have become familiar; because from the very first public 
demonstration that you made in the enunciation of princi- 
ples that were for the emancipation of your own sex (and 
mine as well) from both mental and physical bondage, I have 
watched carefully your course; and to-day | am proud of 
your success, and desire to strengthen your hands and stim- 
ulate your hearts by sending to you the warm greetings of 
my inner self. I am in possession of but little else that I cau 
command, or I would most cheerfully share with you the bur- 
dens that more recently have necessarily accrued in order that 
you might carry on a defence, in which, thank God and good 
angels, you have come out of the ‘fiery furnace,’’ not only 
victors over the combined efforts made against you, but have 
made new friends, and increased the ties of friendship be- 
tween yourselves and your old ones, besides paving the way 
for your marches and counter-marches over the fields of 
human errors. 


You have many warm frieuds here in Vineland, who ever 
wish you a “godspeed” in your glorious mission, and 
would be glad to hear you again in our humble Plum-street 
ball in its proper time, which | pray may be hastened. 

Last evening my spirit was very agreeably warmed up ip 
reading from your WeekLy of April 25th a production of an 
old friend, Parker Boynton, Esq., of Winona, Minn., to- 
gether with the preamble and resolutions. It has peen my 
pleasure, when Mr. Boynton and myself were residents of 
Ohio, to meet at the same time and place for lectures on our 
glorious philosophy. We wene with other earnest listeners 
for truth, and then (as now, as I understand) were found ig- 
noring the possibility of ‘“‘side issues’’ in the advocacy of 
any principle in which the happiness and progress of the 
human family were involved. In regard to the said pream- 
ble and resolutions, | could heartily unite with the Winona 
friends and say, Amen. While we delightfully handle the 
beautiful rose, we may occasionally be stung with the thorns 
of the brier. 

Congratulations and sufferings seem to often change their 
companionship with us. The process induces growth, yet 
not always welcome and pleasant. The resolutions passed in 
Thompson, Ohio, and printed in the Banner of November 
0) 1873, partook much of the brier, for they seemed to be 
warmed into life by the breath of malice, and thrown upon 
the wings of the wind to gather hatred. [| trust that by this 
time the pendulum of their discontent has ceased its undue 
motion. 

Miss Nellie Davis spoke to us through March, and to ear- 
nest listeners. lam proud of such honest-hearted and able 
speakers as Misses Davisand Jennie Leys. They are supe- 
rior instruments under the guidance of bright angels. Miss 
C. Fannie Allyn and a host of others are ‘‘hewing to the 
line.’ and the chips are flying. You may be proud of your 
co-workers, and look forward with much encouragement 
from the mental aspect of the times. You may be often 
treated with a ‘‘crown of thorns’ while laboring in this land 
of shadows, but the grand hosts of the angel world will by- 





instruments in our hands; come and receive the beautiful 
garlands which have long been in preparation for your 
adornment.”’ U. N. MERWIN. 


WOMEN’S PEACE FESTIVAL. 


Yesterday a peace festival was held in the woods near Oak- 
lane station, on the North Pennsylvania Railroad, by mem- 
bers of the Women’s Peace Society of Pennsylvania. Ad- 
dresses were delivered by Mrs. Lucretia Mott, Mrs. Spear, 
Mr. A. H. Love and others. Resolutions were adopted con- 
demning the military system of the United States as being 
wicked and expensive, in the establishing of warlike schools 
and academies. Also regretting the delay attending the dis- 
tribution of the money paid by Great Britain under the Ge- 
neva arbitration to the United States, and appealing for the 
unconditional abolition of all military offices under the Gov- 
ernment. 

Dear Mrs. Woodhwl--Not knowing whether you have a 
correspondent in our city, I send the above notice of the 
Women’s Peace Festival from the Public Record, thinking it 
may be of interest. 


The weather was delightful, the gathering large, and many 
of the speeches excellent, especially that of Mrs. Spear, the 
President; but in the resolutions there seemed to be recog- 
nized but one kind of warfare—the physical—at least the 
efforts of a few to call attention to other phases of the sub- 
ject and to get at the immediate and remote causes of brute 
force, were quietly ignored or set aside as irrelevant to the 
purposes of the meeting. 





No one is more anxious than I to usher in the era of har- 
mony; to have differences, whether between individuals or 
nations, peacefully adjusted. So the resolutions impressed 
me with a sense of incompleteness, as though we were build- 
ing a house and took no note of the quality of the timber nor 
of the skill of the workmen. It seems to me that the cry for 
peace, when there is so much wrong and suffering in the 
world, is a ery of weakness, a shrinking from the mental and 
moral warfare, which is a part of the divine plan for the de- 
velopment of the race. Taking society as it is, peace is no 
index of love and purity; it is quite as likely to brood above 
stagnation and foulness. 


What we want is agitation, which is war upon the false, 
that the true may have room to grow, a turning up of the soil 
of selfishness that the germ-seeds of love may be quickened 
into new life. We want war to extermination upon all forms 
of injustice and intolerance. Peace, true peace is a result; 
to attain it the people must be enlightened as to the mean- 
ing of justice and equality. 


Would that we could rouse the women tq the holding of 
justice, love and charity as well as peace festivals, where 
earnestness of purpose, purity of thought and perfect free- 
dom of expression should preside; where there should be no 





‘* side issues,’ but where everything would be in order, every 
phase of thought welcomed that tended to the happy result, | 
truth and peace, even as the rivulets of the mountains and | 
valleys, coming from different and often opposite directions, | 
impregnated with the elements of the various soils through 
which they pass, are all alike necessary in forming the useful 
and beautiful river. 

Yours for truth and well-founded peace, 


PHILADELPHIA, June 3, 1874. 


EK. Hupson. 


SHALL CRIMINALS BE PUNISHED? 


Editors of the Weekly.—I have just read with interest the 
extract in your paper of 11th of April, ‘*‘ How shall we punish 
criminals?’ a question, the writer says, requiring the wis- 
dom of a god to answer; and then goes on to intimate that. 
they should not be punished, because the jailer, and may-— 
hap the judge, both deserve punishment. No reason at all. She 
says who shall declare this jailer a criminal? Why, law does | 
or should when he is unjust to prisoners. It requires no | 
greater god to decide how criminals shall be punished than 
the same genus of gods who commit the crime. It is not | 
how or when shall criminals be punished; only how or when. 
they become such—are proven such by truth and law. The 

trouble all arises for want of the proper and exact fulfillment | 
of the Jaw. 


We never can have justice done until the people or a large 
majority of them shall be so educated as to understand that 
the exact and just fulfillment of the law is as imperative for 
society’s good as the light of the sun is to the good of the 
earth. But in the meantime we must punish criminals as 
best we can, and the people should be made to understand 
that itis their best interest to see that criminals are pun- 
ished; the power is in their hands. When Congress passes 
a salary grab or perpetrates a stupendous steal like the Credit 
Mobilier, the people should at once demand the resignation 
of their Senators and Representatives who took part in it. 
This would be punishment for them. The sovereign people 
placed them there, and whenever they or any other servant 
of the people clearly betray their sacred trust the people 
should speak, and their servants should and would obey. 

The people are blindly led by party spirit and thus become 
entangled in their own cords for want of proper education. 
They permit their party leaders to rob them of every right 
sacred to humanity, instead of viewing them as their ser- 
vants, watching them with a critic’s eye,and condemning 
and removing them for every willful act of gross wrong. 

Execute and enforce the law and punish its violators and 
crime will diminish. 

It is not the law that criminals fear; it is the punishment. 
Aud it is the good reason they have to think they may 
escape punishment that induces them to commit crime in 
many cases. There are so many philanthropists who insist 
on a charitable decision in favor of the criminal that courts 
are influenced to cast the very dregs of society broadcast on 
community. This is an error of a very serious nature. Let 
us so instruct our public servants—judges, sheriffs, jailers 
and representatives—that we demand punishment for crim- 
inals, without a shadow of a chance of escape. Let that go 
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and-bye proclaim—* It is enough; you have been faithful 


forth as the vox dei to the defaulters in public and private 
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places, equally certain and severe, according to their crime 
to those in high places as to those in low; to the honorable 
bank defaulter to his hundreds of thousands as well as to 
the poor boy who stole a loaf of bread. Then would justice 
hold up her head, liberty would flap her wings, and security 


and happiness would dwell with the people. Nature has 
set men this example. Nothing will do but exact justice to 
all. S. MARSHALL. 


WILMINGTON, Del. 


FANTASIES IN JUNE. 
BY LILLIE A. LONE. 
Jane’s blue eyes are peeping shyly 
Through a vail of golden haze, 
Which the sun has woven slyly 
From his untold wealth of rays. 


Young and coy, she wanders blushing, 
O’er the carpet May has spread; 

Soft and warm her cheeks are flushing, 
Though her sister- queen lies dead. 


Misty robes around her flowing, 
Lull the air with dreams of bloom; 
Bashful sunbeams o’er her glowing, 
From her path disperse the gloom. 


On she comes! the first day’s arches 
Brightly o’er her journey beam; 

Through the golden hours she marches 
T'o the Summer's solar gleam. 


Many a bud and many a blossom, 
Through the western breezes shine 

On her peerless, balmy bosom- 
Destined o’er her grave to pine. 


Unborn rose-buds sweet are wreathing 
Rich red garlands round her throne; 

Purple twilights deep are breathing 
Airs from Dreamland's vesper zone. 


Poet-angels, mild and dreamy, 
Float like music through the blue, 
Throwing Eden fancies gleamy 
On each crystal globe of dew, 


Twinkling in the distance flow’ry, 
Where Jaly’s imperious form 

Glides amid her splendors show’ ry, 
In the lightning and the storm, 


June’s pet rose, dew-fed and tender, 
Pales beneath her scornful eyes; 

Yields its soul in sweet surrender, 
Floats on balm-wings thro’ the skies. 


Summer's lovely eyes may glisten, 
But her tears and cloudy vail 

In electric tones, say—listen! 
June dies with the evening gale. 


Or, perchance, young lunar glories, 
Dropping silver kisses down, 

Whisper soft, sad, starry stories, 
And her dy'ng head uncrown. 


As her form fades through the portal, 
Which she never can retread, 

What a wealth of deeds immortal 
With eternity will wed! 





THOUGHT. 
STEUBEN, O., June, 1874. 


Is it conceivable that a nonentity, such as thought is as- 
sumed to be by wise men, being as some say a result of the 


action of matter, or a derivative of matter, should be, never- 


theless, so potent in its influence as to, in a large degree, con- 
trol its assumed creative cause (if such it be), at is so evident- 
ly does, as not to need an argument to elucidate the fact? Or 
can that be an effect that controls a real or assumed cause ? 
And is it not an incontrovertible truth that intelligent 
man, the highest being individualized of the whole being, 
and for whom all pre-existent things seem to have been made 
and appointed, is controlled, in the entire range of his 
voluntary actions at least, by thoughts, good, bad or indiffer- 
ent? ** He that hath ears to hear, let him him hear,’’ and he 
that hath understanding, let him impart it. Ss. 


IMPERIALISM IN THE UNITED STATES. 


Four years ago a bold and fearless woman announced to the 
world that Grantism meant imperialism. Friends and foes 
of Grant alike stamped the declaration as the outflow of a 
reckless unsagacious brain and heart; yet to-day, the leading 
newspapers are tolerant toward the idea of acapable and 
prompt ** one-man power,’’ in the administration of our gov- 
ernment, and look forward with apparent satisfaction to the 
re-election of Grant to a third term of the Presidency. 

What does this yielding toa strong government mean? 
This re-election of the man of all others, who has sat in the 
chair of Washington, Jefferson and Jackson, with stupidity, 
arrogance, aye and imbecility, like so much putty in the 
hands cf the money power, accepting gifts, perverting his 
little sense of justice, until justice is made an article to be 
bought and sold in the shambles of a corrupt court and 
judiciary; who of all others has contributed the most to be- 
tray the rights of the people into the hands of foreign money 
kings, who in turn through that money power take up the 























legislature of Congress as avery little thing, and utilize it 
for their own advantage? Not only the Legislature does this 
|great Imperialist, the money power, seek to rule, but lays 
| perverting hand on the judiciary and paralyzes whatsoever is 
| opposed to the ring rule of money; and the leading papers of 
the country are seeking to prepare the way for this re- 
election. 

What matter it whethers we have a republican form of 
government or monarchial, so long asthe machinery is made 
to turn out oppression of the wickedest kind, on one band, 
and a bloated aristocracy, based on wealth, a majority of 
which is to-day in EKurope? 
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An Imperialism! Why, you have it to-day, irresponsible 
and in its worst form. Shall we perpetuate it by giving 
another lease of power to him who has betrayed the rights of 
the people instead of protecting them and seeking to promote 
the public welfare ? 

Is Liberty dead and Justice fied from this people; and are 
we really the supple‘slaves of the Executive Officers of the 
money power in Europe? ‘Tell me, ye free men of America, 
how much longer you are to give the pound of flesh to these 
rapacious Shylocks, under the lead of a man whose record 
of misgovernment and betrayal of the people’s rights as much 
outstrips, outvies in wickedness of results those of King 
George III. as the stealing of millions under the cover of law 
is to the petty larceny of a loaf of bread by a starving child? 
Can you tolerate the idea of the re-election of this party to 
another lease of power, wlich must rivet the chains upon 
you more securely, leaving you bound, hand and foot, by an 
irresponsible power—the head instrument here, but the 
vitalizing power in Europe? 

What rules to-day the politics, the church, the press, the 
industries and the government of our country? Moncy, 
money, which is centred in Europe and has its heart in Lon- 
don. Money stops our industries, runs all kinds of machines 
until everything is only a machine in its hands, from the 
cradle of the child to the cradle of liberty, crushing out the 
rights and liberties of the human race. 

We can’t laugh ourselves out of the fact that this govern- 
ment is oppressive, unjust and cruel, and we cowards and 
slaves, licking the hand that smites us. It is money that is 
crushing us, and we all bow down and do it obeisance. 
‘*Lay on, Macduff,’’ until these cowards are starved and 
burned into liberty. MADOX, OF MAINE, 





My Dear Mrs. Woodhull—Since the plowshare of eternal 
truth has passed through our great cities and towns and torn 
up the fallow ground, I felt the need of the lesser lights en- 
tering our smaller towns and dealing out the bread of life to 
suffering humanity. Accordingly, knowing I had gathered 
some truths from God-nature that could not be gainsayed, 
and some the world were suffering for and would suffer for un. 
tilthey were accepted and applied, I compiled these truths 
into a lecture, entitled ‘‘ Know Thyself; or, the Emancipa- 
tion of Woman,”’ sent my posters on ahead and followed. I 
spoke four times one week to ladies alone, stating before 
commencing that when through I should wish to know 
whether they wished these truths kept from their husbands 
and sons. When done, the request was, Come and speak to 
the public and we will stand by you. I feel to speak of one 
place in particular, that you may know how eager the people 
are for light, notwithstanding the sneers and scorns of many. 
At Monticello, the hall in which I was to speak was engaged 
for lyceum, and my notices had been posted previous to my 
arrival for half-past six (a very unfavorable time, you see, 
but, notwithstanding, a good house), aud at a quarter to eight 
and before I was done, the bell commenced ringing and the 
boys flocking in. It was moved we adjourn toa large room 
below, cold and dark; lamps were eent for and down we all 
went, adding a number of ladies we met in the hall who had 
come to the lyceum, not daring to come to the lecture at first 
from reports of outsiders previous to our arrival. 

When through, I felt sure the conservative dodge—* The 
world is not ready for these truths ’’—was false, to a portion 
of community at least; and if any are ready for them, in 
(;od’s name, in suffering humanity's name, let them have 
them. There will be enough left to writhe in the galling 
chains of sexual slavery if we shed all the light we can and 
as fast as we cali. 

I go forth again somewhere in the vicinity of St. Paul. Any 
one wishing this lecture before the public or to ladies alone 
can communicate with me. Address Mrs. Anna Atwater, 
corner Third and Commercial streets, St. Paul, Minn. 

Now, friends of truth and humanity, I know I need not 
say to you go on; but I need say for your undaunted courage 
and holy boldness, the truths you utter have and are gaining 
the ears and taking root in thousands of hearts all over our 
suffering world. This 1 feel sure is all the reward you ask. 
Rest assured your hands are being held up in by-places by 
many on the one side and many on the other; they are bless- 
ing God for the light of the truth that has made them free. 

Yours for true charity, Mrs. ANNA ATWATER. 

LIBERTY. 

Liberty is the development wf our natural faculties, the 
growth of the seed implanted within the human heart by the 
great author of all things; it is the essence of the invisible 
soul evolving through the material body in subjection to the 
law of its creation, untrammeled by human dicta. 

Whatever latent power the individual may possess, it is 
either directly or through ancestral transmission the origi- 
nality as well as an endowment, from the source of all life. 

Has the ethereal spirit power to pass into the penetralia of 
wisdom, or can it draw from thence the beneficent concep- 
tions which the mind clothes with language or the will em- 
bodies in action—it is only a possibility because spirit, soul 
and body alike have been inspired, animated by the breath 
of the infinite. 

If, then, the pristine source of all thought, of all action, is 
God, it becomes absolutely essential to the perfect develop- 
ment of the human race, that these latent elements of 
divine purpose tabernacled within the individual should be 
unobstructed in their freedom of use. 

Were this not true—were these faculties of thought, these 
irrepressible emotions, permeating all humanity, and con- 
tinually evolving in action, capable only of bringing forth 
sin and death—then creation becomes a vast blunder—the 
offspring of ignorance, not of wisdom—of maliciousness, not 
of love. ; 

To ascribe the generating of a humanity whose every fibre 
reeks perpetually with evil; or that our ancestral parents 
were thrown out from the Divine workman powerless to 
resist opposing forces—elements inimical to human welfare, 
malign genii, who, in environinug the helpless first pair, cir- 
cumyolved the entire human family in an irrevocable destiny 


of endless torment—is to endow the Creator with the ma- 





lignity of a fiend. 

But, however far the imperfect conceptions of our ignorance 
fall below sovereign love, the grand record of the ages, as 
each revolving cycle lays before our gaze its appointed har- 
vest, discloses the actuality of sovereign rule; while our 
knowledge, expanded by experience, weicomes the entrance 
of light, come from whence it may; lead whither it will. 

Our ancestral parents, surrounded by the undeveloped ele- 
ments of primeval creation, were compelled to pass through 
ages of puriiication before their unrefined materiality could 
permit the entrance of a higher conception than the brute 
force of ‘“‘an eye for an eye,”’ ere they could advance beyond 
the despotic edict of death for transgression. 

Yet the day did dawn when angel voices proclaimed ** peace 
on earth and good will to mankind ’’—when divinity found 
humanity sufficiently sublimated to tabernacle therein with- 
out consuming the vessel; but it was not until the ages were 
marked by millenniums that the Nazarene promulgated the 
loftier doctrine of non-resistance to evil—the supremacy of 
spiritual life over the materiality of physical force. 

Then, for the first time, earth beheld the way to the liberty 
of truth, revealed through the ‘‘Son of Man” living the obe- 
dience of knowledge, unfolding so harmoniously with crea- 
tion, comprehending so perfectly its underlying laws that 
matter animate and inanimate became obedient to a man 
who lived on earth yet dwelt in heaven. 

Almost two millenary of years has since elapsed; the bond- 





age of the Jews has been replaced by the liberty of the Chris- 
tian; the bigotry and corruption of Christianity has been 
checked by the Reformation. 

The dicta of reformers—to pre-existent authority the em- 
bodiment of heterodoxy, to humanity its register of enfran- 
chisement from prelatical despotism—has been embodied in 
creeds that adjudge the conscience and tyrannize the action, 
but only to meet the rejection of the enthralled. 

To-day the world is filled with numberless sects, whose im- 
potent edicts the eternal law of progress dooms to be swept 
aside as barriers erected by ignorance and superstition, as 
hindrances to the exercise of innate powers which must 
be cultivated and unfolded before humanity can reach its 
perfect stature. 

Not one incarnation of liberty has for a single instant 
ceased to exert its hallowed influence, but ever, through tur- 
moil and s.rife, amid the conflict of thought and the clash 
of arms, equally under the martyr’s wail of anguish as in the 
conqueror’s pean of victory, has this immortality of freedom 
extended from seul to soul, permeating, expanding, until 
humanity, animated by the fuller revelation, rends the 
shackles of tradition, passes into closer accord with the great 
author of this unpausing life, and thus unfolds the ideal con- 
ception embodied from creation within the human breast. 

C. BRINTON. 





(From the N. Y. Sun.) 
PIETY BELOW PAR. 


A semi-official statement in the Tribune of South Bend, 
Indiana, shows that Schuyler Colfax is in great demand as a 
public teacher upon anniversary occasions. We quote from 
that journal: 

** During the coming month he is to deliver three orations 
at college commencements, and has declined twenty others; 
and the Youns Men’s Christian Association at Cleveland 
have put off their anniversary exercises from May 14 to June 
12, the only day he could promise to be with them.” 

The names of the twenty-three colleges who have thus de- 
sired to avail themselves of Mr. Colfax’s instructions and to 
gain distinction from his presence are withheld; but of 
course they are all institutions of conspicuous religious and 
moral pretensions. In this respect doubtless they are just 
like the Young Men's Christian Association of Cleveland. 
They all take Mr. Colfax as a representative of the religion 
and the morality they inculcate upon their students and 
members to the end that they may practice the same. 

Colfax is universally known and noted for his connection 
with the Credit Mobilier corruption, and with the lying and 
perjury he employed to extricate-himself from the public 
disgrace which he feared in consegence of thataffair. About 
the facts, doubt is impossible, for they were proved over and 
over again by the most conclusive evidence before a com- 
mittee of Congress; and thus the corruption, the lying and 
the perjury are alike ineffaceable. 


Which are the three colleges whose invitation Colfax has 
accepted will of course be reported in the progress of the 
summer; and all men who desire honesty and truth, who do 
not wish to be cheated or to become tlie victims of fraud or 
perjured conspiracy, will do well to look out for the gradu- 
ates of those colleges; and all merchants who prefer not to 
have their goods taken from them under false pretenses, or 
their tills pluudered, and all citizens who do not wish to buy 
by false weights and measures, or to be cheated in the quality 
of their goods, should give a wide berth to the Young 
Men's Christian Association of Cleveland. 





_ DARLINGTON, England. 
Editors of the Weekly: 


L have to thank you for forwarding me the WEEKLY. | 
have found it a great source of pleasure and profit, grappling 
as it does so efficiently with the reforms society stands much 
in need of. 

lam persuaded the principles you advocate will eventually 
bring you in a golden harvest of spiritual wealth if not tem- 
poral; but for your encouragement I will add that the bread 
you cast upon the waters, reaching me in the numbers of 
your paper weekly, has secured you two permanent sub- 
scribers, friends to whom | lent a copy containing the expe- 
riences of Professor E. Whipple, which has delighted all who 
have read it here. 

I shall lose no opportunity of putting your paper before 
those of my friends likely to take it in by-and-bye, when they 
shall have become stronger by growth. ‘Tbere are few minds 
in this conservative country sufficiently strong to embrace, 
much less promuigate, the bold reforms your paper adyo- 


cates. Would to God there were many! The best way to 
pray for it, however, is to work forit. All can do something 
toward bringing about the time when social as well as polit- 
ical freedom will be the common experience or privilege of 
all. May the angel world support you effectively in your 
arduous task, and by their aid may your hearts become 
stouter, and your courage and zeal be unflagging, until *‘ Vic- 
tory !’’ shall be your password into the higher life. The bur- 
den of the contest against wrong, social and political, in your 
case, must be almost stupendous. Oh, may you never feel 
hopeless in the thick of the fight, but, ever supported by 
friends true and tried, in the flesh and free from it, receive 
daily strength for daily needs! 

Your late victory has gladdened many hearts which beat 
responsive with your own in this great work. Were it not 
so, the stones might well cry out. The sincere thanks of all 
the good and true who understand the matter are due to 
your able counsel, C. W. Brooke, Ksq., for his high-toned 
defense, which undoubtedly decided the case in your favor 
in the recent trial, the result of which must inevitably have 
made your position less assailable than before, placing you 
upon a higher platform, and giving you an extended sphere 
for usefulness hitherto unknown. 

Yours for all reform, 


G. R. H. 





STANDING UP FOR JESUS. 
BY W. F. JAMIESON. 


The reply which Mr. Boyd offers in the WEEKLY of May 
2, couched in fraternal language except in one or two in- 
instances, is entitled to respectful consideration. He piti- 
fully writes: ‘‘It is disingenuous in the extreme in Mr. 
Jamieson to characterize Jesus as alazy beggar.’’ He then 
introduces a number of texts to show that Jesus did not ap- 
prove of labor and did advocate beggary. Mr. Boyd's 
citations only corroborate what I have said. He admits that 
he was poor and enjoined poverty upon his disciples. That 
is what I have maintained. ‘“ Disingenuous’’ am I? Among 
many bad things, it means ‘‘ wanting in noble candor or 
frankness,’’ *‘ mean,’ ‘‘ unworthy,” “ unworthily or meanly 
artful,’ that is the ignoble pyramid built on such priceless 
pearls! It means ulso ‘‘ low craft;’’ that will do for the cap- 
stone. Oh, thank you, Mr. Boyd, for your compliments un- 
der cover of that innocent-looking word, ‘‘ disingenuous.”’ 
It will teach me better than to ever again call Jesus a “ lazy 
beggar’’—even if I did prove he was—guess it will! To call 
me such awful names makes me timid; who knows but some 
one may call me a parallelogram. Il would never dare to 
write another word after that! 


‘*Mr. Jamieson asks for chapters and verses where Christ 
taught communism? I respond that the gospels are full of it.”’ 

That will not do, friend Boyd; 1 do not so read. Now 
just one passage would prove ,that he did teach communism 
—just one—only one. It cannot be produced. There are 
many passages against the accumulation of riches and in 
favor of poverty. If communism and poverty are one and 
the same, as Mr. Boyd argues, we may well wish to be pro- 
tected from communism. But | think such argument as he 
offers is a burlesque upon communism; although, I suppose 
he did not intend it as such. He virtually yields the 
whole question of the mendicazcy of Jesus. He quotes 
many pussages that prove his mendicancy (some of which in 
previous articles | have quoted), such as, ‘Sell that ye have 
and give alms;’’ ** Peter said, ** Lo, we have left all and fol- 
lowed thee;’’ *‘Give toevery man that asketh thee,” etc. 
That is the idea—give! give give! And yet Mr. Boyd says, 
‘** How can Mr. Jamieson read such passages as these and say 
that Jesus or his followers Were beggars or mendicants?’ J] 
cannot conceive it possible for a person to read them and say 
anything else. If mendicancy can be taught more plainly 
than Jesus taught it, I confess I do not know how language 
can be framed to doit. There’was nothing in his teaching 
that would authorize his followers in retaining one-half of 
their property, or any of 1t. The rich young Jew was told 
by Jesus to *‘ sell all thou hast, and distribute unto the poor.”’ 
Peter said, ‘‘ We have left all.’’ Zaccheus had disposed of 
one-half of his wealth, which augured, as Mr. Boyd admits, 
‘**the ultimate distribution of the whole,’’ which would have 
reduced poor Zaccheus to beggary. Mr. Boyd says Jesus 
““was poor on principle.’’ That is just what I have urged. 
He was poor on purpose, and wanted to stay poor. He en- 
joined his followers to be poor. He advised them to not 
labor; to toil not; to lay up no treasures on earth. We may 
compassionate one who isa beggar from necessity; but beg- 
gars on principle are meaner than ‘** pusley.”’ 

Mr. Boyd says: ** Mr. Jamieson will not deny that Jesus 
enjoined poverty on his followers, and that he was poor him- 
self.”’ Of course L will not. 


[t is what | have been insisting 
min these articles. 


While Mr. Boyd denies that Jesus and 
his disciples were mendicants, he cites the very texts which 
prove they were. Ile admits they were poor; left all, had 
nothing to pay taxes, until they **found”’ some silver ina 
fish’s mouth, If that is not beggary, whatis? He calls thig 
“communism. Communism of what? Of poverty? Glori- 
ous boon! He is welcome to the felicities of the ** blegsed ” 
poor. That is communism, is it? Ll had supposed communism 
aimed to establish abundance for all, and thus sweep away 
that dire curse, poverty—abundance for all; poverty for 
none. There is material enough in the earth and air, and 
labor enough in hun:an muscle to secure this result. But the 
teaching of Jesus was the reverse of this, as Mr. Boyd 
argues. Voverty for all; abundance for none. 

Ile asserts that he and his disciples owned “the bag”’ in 
common. The inference is, the bag was empty at a time 
when tribute was due, and, instead of laboring for money, 
they went “a-fishing’’ for it. They owned a bag full of 
emptiness; they owned poverty in common. And this is 
communism, we are told. 

Mr. Boyd says the gospel of Jesus Christ is not glad 
tidings to wealthy people. |. should think not. And 
be might have truthfully added, Nor to industrious 


people, nor married people, nor any others who would not 





enjoy living in a community of " dead beate,’’ 


“All wealth,’’ 
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he says, “is to be regarded as ill-gotten and iniquitous; it is 


sinful and wicked to hold riches against the multiplied ne- 
cessities of the poor.’”’ How wicked the Oneida community, 
and all other prosperous communities, must be! They claim 
to practice Jesus’ teachings, though. They are wealthy, 
They are industrious. Their plan is successful because they 
practice thrift instead of Jesus. If there could be an equal 
distribution of all property to-day, industry on the one hand- 
indolence on the other, would bring about the very inequality 
complained of. 

Bro. Boyd valiantly commences with the question, ‘‘Can a 
free-thinking communist ‘stand up for Jesus’ ?’ but he falls 
from grace before he closes. What does the phrase ‘‘ stand 
up for’? mean? ‘To consist; to agree; to defend: to justify ; 
to support, or attempt to support.” Boyd will support Jesus 
just so far as Jesus supports Boyd, and no further; in 
other words, so far as Jesus agrees with Boyd, Boyd will 
** stand up for Jesus’’! I will now prove it by Mr. Boyd’s 
own words, which close his article: ‘‘I am not ashamed nor 
afraid to ‘stand up for Jesus’ wherein I think him right.”’ 
Poor staggering stand! Who could not stand up for the 
devil on that plan?—‘t wherein I think him right.” I could 
stand up for Jehovah—the worst character of which history 
furnishes an example—in that way. Wonder if Jesus or his 
friends will feel proud of that sort of championship! As 
soon as Jesus differs from Boyd, Boyd sends the poor carpen- 
ter’s poor son adrift, saying ‘‘ Good bye, Jesus!”’ 


THE finished manuscripts left by Mr. John Stuart Mill, 
dealing with ‘‘Theism”’ and ‘ Nature,” are now passing 


through the press, and will be shortly issued by Messrs. 
Longman. 


Mrs. Betva Lockwoop lately applied for admission to 
the bar of the Court of Claims at Washington. The court 
decided that it was not within its jurisdiction to admit a 
woman to practice as an attorney; at the same time inti- 
mating that its action was not final, but could be reviewed 


by the Supreme Court, on a writ of error, if Mrs. Lockwood 
desired it. 


—s ws - 
bal me _ 


BUSINESS EDITORIALS. 


qe 





R. W. Hume, Associate Editor of WoopHULL & CLAFLIN’S 
WEEKLY, is prepared to deliver lectures on Radical Spiritu- 
alism, and on all the reforms of which it is the base. For 
further particulars, list of lectures, etc., address box 3,791 
New York City. 





Dr. L. K. COONLEY has removed from Vineland to Newark, 
N.J. Office and residence No. 51 Academy street, where 
he will treat the sick daily and receive applications to lec- 
ture Sundays in New Jersey, New York or eisewhere in 
the vicinity. L. K. COONLEY. 





TO SPIRITUALISTS GENERALLY. 


The Northern Wiseonsin Association of Spiritualists will 
hold their fifth quarterly convention at Oakfield, Wis., the 
26th, 27th and 28th of June, 1874. 

Spiritualists and everybody are invited. Speakers and 
mediums particularly so. We do hope our speakers and 
mediums will not remain away because not individually in- 
vited; but come and help make the convention one long to 
be remembered. Our platform is and will be free to discuss 
any and every subject that will benefit humanity. 

Mrs. 8. H. LEE, Sec. 


DR. R. P. FELLOWS, 


This truly gifted healer, who has gained such a wide popu- § Orphan’s Rescue,”’ ‘‘ Life’s Morning and Evening,’’ etc. Any 
larity in the last few years, is now permanently located at § one furnishing us with information of such violation of copy- 


Vineland, N. J. For those who are unable to visit the Doctor 
in person it would be well to send $1 for his Magnetized 
Pellets. 
formed through the agency of these Pellets. The attention 
of the afflicted who swallow bottle after bottle of poisonous 
drugs without experiencing relief is called to these simple, 
but efficacious remedies. 


NELLIE L. DAVIS 


Will speak in Syracuse, N. Y., June 7; in Waverly, June 14; 
in Bay City, Mich., during September. Address 235 Wash-; 


ington street, Salem, Mass. 





DR. H. P. FAIRFIELD 


Will lecture in Putnam, Conn., during June. Would like to 
make other engagements. Address for June, Putnam, Conn. 


Permanent address, Greenwich Village, Mass. 





THAT staunch and able advocate of Freedom, Our Age, # 
Battle Creek, Mich., will be sent, ten numbers for 25c., to 
Send for it; you will get twice your 


trial subscribers. 
money’s worth. 


—_ + 


NOTICE. 


Celebration on the 4th day of July, by the Spiritualists 
Oration by the gifted 
Dance to commence 
A general 


and Naturalists, at Eden Mills, Vt. 
orator. Mrs. Emma L, Paul, of Stowe. 
at four o’clock Pp. M., in William Scott’s Hall. 
invitation to mediums and all concerned to attend. 
SABIN ScorTt (for the Committee). 





The legal rate of postage on the WEEKLY, addressed to 
regular subscribers, is twenty cents per annum, or five cents 
per quarter, payable in advance. Subscribers who receive 
their copies by letter-carriers will please hand the annual or 
quarterly postage to carriers, taking their receipts. If any 
higher rates are demanded, report the facts to the local 
Postmaster. The, postage; o copies directed to eubseribers | monthly at $1 per annual. 


in New York city has been prepaid by the publishers. 


We could fill columns with accounts of cures per- 


-_— 


AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF SPIRITUALISTS. 12m, Pp. 266. 
THE ELIxir oF Lire; or, WHY DO WE D:Bk? 8vo, pp. 24. An 
ORATION delivered before the above-named CONVENTION, 
at GrRow’s OpERA Hovusk, CHICAGO, by Vicroria C. 
WooDHULL, September 18, 1873. 

The above ‘‘ Report of the Proceedings of the Tenth An- 
nual Convention of the American Association of Spiritual- 
ists,’’ is an accurate and impartial account of what was said 
and done at the above convention. The speeches are pre- 
sented to the public word for word as they came to us from 
he hands of the able reporter employed by the convention. 
The orations of the members, on both sides, discussing the 
question of ‘‘ Free Love,”’ or rather ‘* Personal Sovereignty,” 
are worthy of the serious attention not only of all Spiritual- 
ists but of the community at large. 

In proof that we have not overstated the merits of the 
work, we respectfully submit the generous testimony of 
Judge Edmund S. Holbrook, who so ably defended the posi- 
tion of the conservative Spiritualists at the above conven- 
tion: 

‘*T have seen the report you have published of the doings 


PROCEEDINGS OF THE TENTH ANNUAL CONVENTION OF THE |! 





and sayings of the Chicago Convention, and I[ take pleasure 
in saying that, in the publication of such a report, so full, so 
accurate and impartial as it is, you have done a work worthy 
of high commendation. Some could not be at this conven- 
tion, either for want of time or means; but now, such of 
them as may choose to read, can ‘almost imagine that they 
were there; and theugh they may not attain whatever there 
may be in personal presence, in the eye, and the ear, and in 
soul-communion, yet whatever of principle has been evolve. 
they may well discover and understand; and also, as I ope, 

they may profit thereby.”’ ‘ 
Price of the “ Proceedings’’ and the “‘ Elixir uf Life” 50 

cents; or the “‘ Elixir of Life’’ alone 25 c.nu.s. Orders for, 
the same addressed to Woodhull & Clauin, P. O. box 3,791," 
will be promptly filled. 


coe 





>. 


The First Primary Council . i Boston, of the Universal As- 
sociation of Spiritualists, meets every Thursday evening, at 
Harmony Hall, 18% Loylston street. First-class lectures 
every Sunday afte:noon and evening. Seats free. 

JOHN HARDy, Cor. Sec’y. 


iLHE WORD, 


A Monthly Journal of Reform—Regarding the subjection of 
Labor, of Woman, and the Prevalence of War as unnatural 
evils, induced by false claims to obedience and service; 
favors the Abolition of the State, of Property in Land and its 
kindred resources, of speculative income and all other 
means whereby Intrusion acquires wealth and power at the 
expense of Useful People. Since labor is the source of 
wealth, and creates all values equitably vendible, the Word 
(not by restrictive methods, but through Liberation and 
Reciprocity) seeks the extinction of interest, rent, div- 
idends and profit, except as they represent work done; the 
abolition of railway, telegraphic, banking, trades union and 
other corporations charging more than actual cost for values 
furnished, and the repudiation of all so-called debts, the 
principal whereof has been paid in the form of interest. 

E. H. HEywoop, Editor. 
Terms—75c. annually in advance. 

Address The Word, Princeton, Muss. 





Dr. Slade, the eminent Test Medium, may be found at his 
office, No. 25 East Twenty-first street near Broadway 





CAUTION.—Heavy penalties are attached to photographing 
or otherwise copying, selling, or offering for sale, copies from 
our steel-plate engravings, ‘‘The Dawning Light,’’ “The 


right law and our moral rights will receive our thanks and 
be rewarded. For circulars, prices and clubrates, address 
at 28 School street, Boston, Mass., R. H. Curran & Co. 





in consequence of bad health, D. W. Hull is compelled to 
give up his room for the treatment of patients in Chicago. 
He will again take the lecture-field, and is ready to answer 
calls to any part of the country. Address 148 West Wash- 
ington street, Chicago, Ill. 


JoserH JoHN’s GREAT WORKS OF ART, engraved on steel, 


with map of Hydesville, $2; ‘“ Life’s Morning and Evening,” 
$3, or the three pictures to one address, $7; are mailed to any 
part of the United States, postage free. Warranted safely 
through and satisfaction guaranteed on receipt of prices 
above specified in post-office order or registered letter at 
risk. Club rates given on application. Address R. H. 
Curran & Co., Publisher, 28 School street, Boston, Mass. 





THE OPEN LETTER. 
This is the name of a sprightly, lively, spicy and thor- 
oughly readable newspaper, issued every Saturday in San 
Francisco, Cal., by The Open Letter Publishing Co. It was 
formerly published at Vallejo, but removed to San Fran- 
cisco, as a wider field for so original and unique a paper. It 
is supposed to be edited by a combination of the best jour- 
nalistic talent that could be selected from the Pacific Slope 
press, and is highly commended by almost every paper on 
the Coast. It is made up entirely of original matter, and in 
its paragraphic department is specially delightful. It is a 
paper, taken all in all, that no live person, living in the Occi- 
dent, can afford to do without. It is a pleasure and a ** pass- 
time” of treble the value of its cost. Its subscription price 
is $4 per annum; served by carriers, fifty cents per month; 





Lock-Box 47, Brattleboro, Vermont. 











‘The Orphan’s Rescue,”’ price $3; ‘‘The Dawning Light,”’ 


ten cents per copy. Address 514 Commercial street, up-stairs. 


WE are glad to announce the advent of another Spiritualist 
paper, it is called the Summerland Messenger. The number 
before us is dated Boston, Mass, but parties should address 
It is to be issued 
T. P. James is ite Editor and 


FREE COUNCIL, 


The First Religio-Philosophical Society of Hillsdale Co., 
Mich., will hold their eighth annual council on Saturday and 
Sunday, June 20 and 21, 1874, at Camden Station, on the Fort 
Wayne, Jackson and Saginaw R. R. Benjamin and Marion 
Todd, Lois Waisbrooker and other able speakers are engaged. 
The Camden silver band and choir will enliven the meeting 
with choice music. A cordial invitation is extended to all to 
attend, and hear the social and religious shams, political con- 
spiracies and financial frauds of the day freely ventilated 
from a free platform. Refreshments will be furnished by the 
society in the grove. Friends from a distance will be pro- 
vided for to the extent of our ability. 


WILLIAM BRYAN, President. 
M. MorRGAN, Secretary. 





FARMINGTON, Mich., May, 1874. 

The First Society of Spiritualists of Farmington, Michigan, 
will hold their Eighth Annual Meeting in the Union Church 
in Farmington, Saturday, the 4th and 5th of J uly, 1874, com- 
mencing Saturday at 2 o’clock, Pp. M. Good speakers will be 
in attendance. Also, the Quarterly Meeting of the Oakland 
County Circle will be held in connection with the yearly 
meeting. A general invitation is hereby extended to all. 
Our platform is free. Homes will be provided for those from 


a distance. NORTON LAPHAM, President. 
EK. L. RoBERTs, Cor. Secretary. 





THE next quarterly meeting of the Henry County, Illinois, 
Association of Spiritualists, will be held in Cambridge, June 
27 and 28,1874. T. B. Taylor will speak before the Associa- 
tion. JOHN M. FOLLETT, Secretary. 





ta" Send Austin Kent one dollar for his book and pam- 
phiets on Free Love and Marriage. He has been sixteen 
years physically helpless, confined to his bed and chair, is 
poor and needs the money. You may be even more bene- 
fited by reading one of the boldest, deepest, strongest, clear- 
est and most logical writers. You are hardly well posted on 
this subject till-you have read Mr. Kent. You who are able 
add another dollar or more as charity. His address, 
AUSTIN KENT, Stockholm, Ste Lawrence Co., N. Y., Box 44. 
P. 5.—1 will now mail * Free Love,” in paper cover, ‘Mrs. 
Wc dnulland Social Freedom,” and “‘ True and False Love’’ 
-or 75cts. I will add two more of the ‘**‘ Woodhull” and ‘ So- 
cial Freedom’’ Pamphlets for $1.00, or I will mail ten of the 
pamphlets for $1,00. In buying these you greatly aid a phy- 
sically helpless man. AUSTIN KENT. 





EK. M. Flagg, dentist, 79 West Eleventh street, New York 
city. Specialty, artificial dentures. 





SARAH FE. SoMERBY, Trance Medium and Magnetic Healer. 
23 Irving Place, N. Y. 





WARREN CHASE LECTURES 
In Des Moines, Iowa, during, June. 
county, lowa. He will 
WEEKLY. 


Address, Colfax, Jasper 
receive subscriptions for the 





PROSPECTUS. 
WoopDHULL & CLAFLIN’S WEEKLY. 


[The only paper in the World conducted, absolutely, wpon thu 
Principles of a Free Press.) 

It advocates a new government in which the people will be 

their own legislators, and the officials the executors of their 

will. 

It advocates, as parts of the new government— 

1. A new political system in which all persons of adult 

age will participate. 

2. A new land system in which every individual will be en- 

titled to the free use of a proper proportion of the land. 

5. A new industrial system, in which each individual wil! 

remain possessed of all his or her productions. 

4. A new commercial system in which ‘‘cost,’’ instead of 

‘“‘demand and supply,’’ will determine the price of every- 

thing and abolish the system of profit-making. 

5. A new financial system, in which the government wil! 

be the source, custodian and transmitter of all money, and 

in which usury will have no place. 

6. A new sexual system, in which mutual consent, entirely 


the governing law, individuals being left to make their own 
regulations; and in which society, when the individual shal! 
fail, shall be responsible for the proper rearing of children. 
7. Anew educational system, in which all children born shal! 
have the same advantages of physical, industrial, mental! 
and moral culture, and thus be equally prepared at maturit) 
to enter upon active, responsible and useful lives. 

All of which will constitute the various parts of a new so- 
cial order, in which all the human rights of the individua! 
will be associated to form the harmonious organization of the 
peoples into the grand human family, of which every person 
in the world will be a member. 

Criticism and objections specially invited. 

The WEEKLY is issued every Saturday. 

Subscription price, $3 per year; $1.50 six months; or 10c. 
single copy, to be had of any Newsdealerin the world, wh: 
can order it from the following General Agents: 

The American News Co., New York City; 


The New York News Co., New York City; 

The National News Co., New York City; 

The New England News Co., Boston, Mass. ; 

The Central News Co., Philadelphia, Pa. ; 

The Western News Co., Chicago, Il. 

Sample copies, mailed on application, free. 

VicToRIA C. WOODHULL AND TENNIE CC. CLAFLIN, Ec’ 
itors and Proprietors. 

CoL. J. H. BLoop, Managing Editor. 

All communications should be addressed 

WoopPHULL & CLAFLIN’s WEEKLY, 





Publisher. We wish it good success. 


Box 3,701, New York City 


free from money or any inducement other than love, shall be 
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Dr. Geo. Newcomer, 
THE HEALER, 


PHYSICIAN AND SURGEON, 
HURD BLOCK, JACKSON, MICH. 


Thirty years’ experience. Examines diseases and 
sends prescriptions for one month for $3. Has a spe- 
cific remedy for CATARRH and THROAT DISEASE. 
Sends by mail for $2 for four months, and with direc- 
tions two months, $1. Pile Remedy, $2. Treatments 
at rooms moderate. Warrants relief or no charge. 
146 GEO. NEWCOMER, M. D. 


SOCIAL FREEDOM 


COMMUNITY 
No. 1. 


This Institution is situated in Chesterfield County, 
Virginia, about nine miles from Richmond. It is 
founded on the principles of Social Freedom, as laid 
down in the address of Victoria C. Woodhull, in 
Steinway Hall, New York, November 20, @71. The 
Community owns three hundred and thirty-three 
acres of laad, half of which is improved—the balance 
is valuable timber. There is a good water-power on 
it, and they propose to erect a saw-mill. A few mare 
congenial persons can be row admitted on probation 

SARAH L. TIBBALS, Pres, 

Address, inclosing a sheet of " and a stamped 


envelope, J. 1ENCK, Sec. 
Box 44 Manchester, 





*hester Co., Va. 
146-8t 





a 


PSYCHOMETRIC 


Soul Reading. 
MRS. H. L. LA PIERRE 


Will give those sending lock of hair and autograph a 
full reading of marked changes through life; also ad- 
vice in regard to business. Will diagnosis disease and 
ts causes from a lock of hair, and give magnetic treat- 
ment at any distance by spirit control. 


Reading and treatment by lock of hair... ..$3.00. 
I bcs conbareereuces cose eshueas 2.00. 


Address Post-office box 856, St. Panl, Minn. 


———— 





DR. JNO. A. ELLIOTT 


Is now prepared to give Readings of Character, 
Delineations of Adaptability to Business, Physical 
Conditions, etc., from Autograph, Lock of Hair or 
Photograph. 

Address, inelosing Two Dollars and four three-cent 
stamps, Dr. JNO. A, ELLIOTT, care Box 4,952 New 
York P. O. 





————___— -— - — —_— tne 


GOLDEN MEMORIES 


OF 


AN EARNEST LIFE. 
A BIOGRAPHY OF A. B. WHITING: 


Together with selections from his Poetical Compo- 
sitions and Prose Writings. 
Compiled by his sister, R. Augusta Waituine. 

Introduction by J. M. PEEBLEs. 

“* His years, ‘tis true, were few; 
His dife was long.”’ 

** We live in deeds, not years; 
In thoughts, not breaths.”’ 





The work is published in response to the general 
demand for a reliable resumé of the life, labors and 
wonderful mediumistic experiences of our arisen 
fellow-laborer in the cause of human freedom and 
progress, and is embellished with a fine steel , rtrait 
of the individual whose life it portrays. 

Price $1 50, postage 18 cents, 

For sale, wholesale and retail, by the publishers, 
COLBY & RICH, at No. 9 Montgomery Place, corner 
of Province Street (lower floor), Boston, Mass. 

Orders may also be addressed to R. A. WHITING, 
Albion, Mich. 

WHAT THE PRESS SAYS: 

* The book is one that will be of interest to every 
Spiritualist and to all who are interested in rare and 
curious developments of mental phenomena, while the 
travel and adventure of seventeen years of public life 
furnish incidents both instructive and amusing for the 
general reader.’’—Banner of Light. 

** We will venture to say that, among biographies, 
this work stands alone. In its narratives of experience 
it is astounding.’’—Hartford Times. 

‘** The volume is replete with interesting incidents 
of aremarkable life, narrated in an unaffected style.” 
— Albion Mirror. 

‘** Full of life-like delineations. * 
soul of the human.—./. 0. Barrett. 

*Cannot fail to have an extensive 
Huron Commercial. 

** Rich in thought and a treagur 
that possesses it.""—Our Age. 


* It contains the 
sale.”’’—Porr 


icany household 





DE GARMO HALL, 
No. 82 FIFTH AVE., 


First Floor, Corner of Fourteenth Street, New York. 





First Metropolitan Congregation. 





MORNING AT HALF-Past TEN O'CLOCK, 


A Scientific Sermon 
BY 


STEPHEN PEARL ANDREWS, 


IN EXPOSITION OF 


Universology, Integralism and the Pantarchal Regime, 
as the Commonwealth or Universal Institute of Hu- 
manity, and of the general scope of the Sciences; 
with some appropriate Literary and Religious Exer- 
cises illustrative of the purposes of 


THE NEW CATHOLIC CHURCH. 


(The desk will be occasionally filled, in the absence 
or ed the consent of Mr. Andrews, by other distin- 
guished Scientists and Reformern.) 


AFTERNOON AT 2 O'CLOCK. 


A Social and Spiritual Conference for the free in- 
terehange of the expressions and aspirations of all 
who are desiring a Higher Religious Life, or a better 
knowledge of the Way. 


EVENING AT 74 O’CLOOK. 


Lectures and discussions, by selected speakers and 
volunteers, upon religious, scientific and miscel- 
laneous subjects. 





U.L. V., 


Or, United Order of Internationals, is a Secret Or- 
ganization, devoted to the best interests of the 
laboring classes. 

It is the vangaard of Social aud Political Reforms. 

For a description of its principles and purposes see 
WoopHULL & CLAFLIN’s WEEKLY, No. 160. 

The U. O. I. meet every Sunday evening at pP. m., 
at 234 Fifth street, N. Y. 

For particulars of membership, address 

T. R. KINGET, M. D., 
Cor. Sec. of U. O. L, 

125 E. Tenth st , N. Y. 


SPERMATORRHEA 


CURFD BY A SPIRIT PRESCRIPTION, AND 
WARRANTED, FOR $10. 
It is an ontside application. No medicine given. 
Send for free circular to 


DR. E. WOODRUFF, 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 


_ 





Would you Know Yourself? 


CONSULT WITH 


A. B. SEVERANCE, 


The well known 


Physcrometrist and Clairvoyant. 





Come in person, or send by letter a lock of your 
hair, or handwriting or a photograph; he will give you 
a correct delineation of character, giving instructions 
for self improvement, by telling what faculties to cu)- 
tivate and what to restrain, giving your present phys- 
ical, mental and spirituaP condition, giving past and 
future events, telling what kind of amedium you can 
develop into, if any, what business or profession you 
are best calculated for to be successful in life. Ad- 
vice and counsel in business matters. Also, advice in 
reference to marriage; the adaptation of one to the 
other, and whether you are in a proper condition for 
marriage. Hints and advice to those who are in un- 
happy married relations, how to make their path of 
life smoother. 

Further, will give an examination of diseases. and 
correct diagnosis, with a written prescription and in- 
struction for home treatment, which, if the patients 
follow, will improve their health and condition every 
time, if it does not effect a cure. He is eminently 
practical in all advice given, as thousands can testify 
from the Atlantic coast to the Pacific. having letters 
daily from men and women for the last ten years. 
Has a word of sympathy and encouragement for the 
afflicted, advice and counsel to the young, and some- 
thing for every one to help them to meet the strug- 
gles of life that will pay them more than ten fold for 
all the money required for the delineations. 

He also treats diseases Magnetically and otherwise. 

TERMS. 
Brief Delineation 


rief Delineation.... . ieihes ueldvde ie<daeewsesed 1 00 
Full and complete Delineation................. . 0) 
Diagnosis Of Disease............................ 1 00 
Diagnosis and Prescription...................__ 2 00 


street, Milwaukee, Wis. 


» R. and ELIZABETH LAWRENCE, of Ottumwa! 
- © Iowa, will heal the sick at home from the 1st to 
the 5th, and from the 15th to the 2thof every month, 
and answer calls away from home the remainder " 





the time. 


TN ‘ Y \ 
BU RE LINE ACROSS THE CONTI 
,.) Popular Route via NIAGARA FALLS SUSP 
TRAL AND GREAT WESTERN RAILWAY LI 
close connection with all Railroads leading out v! 


Turnover Tickets to all important towns, 4 | 


—_——— 











Through Sleeping Car Arrangements 





daily line of steamers from there to Cleveland. 


Branch Lake S. & M. 8. R. R. to Toledo. 


water, and all intermediate stations. 


and intermediate stations. 
At Battle Creek, with Peninsular R. R. 


R. R. for Clam Lake and intermediate stations. 
At Lawton, with Paw Paw R. R. for Paw Paw. 
At Niles, with South Bend Branch. 


all intermediate stations. 


cago R. R. 
At Lake, with Joliet Branch to Joliet. 
At Chicago, with all railroads diverging. 


CANCER 


ASPECIALTY FOR TWENTY YEARS. 





For seven years Professor of Obstetrics 
and Diseases of Women in a New Vork 
Medical College. , 


Pror. J. M. Comins, M. D., | 
143 East Twenty-Sixth Street, | 





NEW YORK. 


At Detroit, with Detroit & Milwaukie Railway for Port Huron, Branch Grand Trunk Railway. 
troit, Lansing & Lake Michigan R. R. to Howard and intermediate stations, 


At Kalamazoo, with South Haven Branch, to G. Junction, South Haven, etc. 
Also with Branch of L. 8S. & M.S. R. I 


At Miehigan City, with Indianapolis, Peru & Chicago R. R. 


i 


w 
Diseases of Females Langhing Gas administered for the 


GREAT CENTRAL ROUTE. 


T BY THE OLD ESTABLISHED AND 


ON BRIDGE or BUFFALO AND MICHIGAN CEN 


reneral information may be obtained at the Compant 
office, 349 Broadway (corner of Leonard stree.), New York, 


pT — 


Condensed Time ‘Table. 


WESTWARD FROM NEW YORK, 
Via Erie & Mich. Central & Great Western R, R’s 








CONNECTIONS OF ERIE RAILWAY WITH MAIN LINES AND BRANCHES OF 
Michigan Central & Great Western Railways. 


At St. Catharines, with Welland Railway, for Port Colborne. 

At Hamilton, with branch for Toronto and intermediate stations; also with branch to Port Dover. 

At Harrisburg, with branch for Galt, Guelph, Southampton and intermediate stations. 

At Paris, with G. W. R. branch for Brantford and with Goderich branch Grand Trunk Rallway. 

At London, with branch for Petrolia and Sarnia. Also with Port Stanley Branch for Port Stanley, an 


Also Detroit & Bay City R, | 


At Wayne, with Flint & Pere M. R. R. to Plymouth, Holy, ete. 
At Ypsilanti, with Detroit, Hillsdale & Eel River R. Rs, for Manchester, Hillsdale, Banker's, Watorjoo 
Columbia City, N. Manchester, Denver and Indianapolis. 
At Jackson, with Grand River Valley Branch, for Eaton Rapids, Charlotte, Grand Rapids, Nuncta. Pen: 
Also, with Air Line for Homer, Nottowa, Three Rivers and 
Also with Jack, Lansing & Saginaw Branch, for Lansing, Owosso, Saginaw, Wenona, Standish 
) Also with Fort Wayne, Jack & Saginaw K. KR. for Jonesville, 
Wayne, and Fort Wayne, Muncie & Cin. R. R. to Cincinnati. 


At New Buffalo, with Chicago & Mich. Lake S. R. R. for St. Joseph, Holland, Muskegon, Pentwaser and 


Also with Louisville, New Albany & Ch 


DR. P. J. KOONZ, 


Dentist, 
NEW VYVORK, 
Painless 


tion of Teetu. 


MRS. M. M. HARDY, 
TRANCE MEDIUM, 
Wo. 4 Concord Square 
BOSTON, 


— 


HOURS FROM UV A, M, 


Toi P ™ 
Terms (for Private Seances tn Regs 
|Xours): 82.00, 


Also De 


Cassopolis, 
IF, Crawford 
Waterloo, Fort 


Also om G. Rapids & Ind 


Extrac 


« Detroit and Chicago without change of cars, makin, 
cago to all points in the great W est. 


A A A egeaipa noes a a ee Pee ee a oe _ _——_—- —---$—---——--—_- —- —- 
| 71 ——-. 
STATIONS. | Hapress. | “ei, STATIONS. | Rapress. 
Pi ert. eae ‘ 
Lv 23d Street, N. Y........ ... | 830 a. m./10.45 aA. m. Lv 23d Street, N. Y........ 6.45 P. M 

"* Chambers street............ 8.40 “ (|10.45 * ‘** Chambers street........ 7.00 “ 

OT Mss sss eves bene ebee ‘tin °- fe ~ “* Jersey City..............| 720 ® 

‘* Susquehanna. ..........-. | 3.40 p. m.| 8.12 P ‘* Susquehanna............| 243 A. M. | 

—  —_ errr ee 14.40 “ 9.20 * ‘* Binghampton............ 3.35 7 | 

ac ccccces covccscovcet Ge lL [ane $6 TEUMRIEB. 2. coer ccescccscces 5.35 *“* 

|. | arr ios * itm* ‘* Hornelisville ........... 7.40 ** 

Ti kedsthus.cascveccocnsc ee ae te * Buffalo .............. 11.45 * Exprese. 
Ar Suspension Bridge......... | 1.00 * |10.00 se Ar Suspension Bridge . 12.27 Pp. M. |-—————.- 
Ly Suspension Bridge......... | 1.10 A. M.| 1.35 P. M Ly Suspension Bridge ...... 1.35 | 9.50 p. m 
Ar St. Catherines.............. 1135 “* |200 “ Ar St. Catherines........... 2.00 * 10.12“ 

CY Sew 12.45 “ | 2.55 * <.00Ulté(‘<‘i«ét 2.55 “ |11.20 

ON coe ook eco dt. > | 3.53 ‘* © ss ddecccessuees | 3.53 * r os. 

2. =—i(ié‘“‘«tl RPE | 5.35 a. w.| 5.55 * So ae | 5.55 * 2.35 a. m. 

- seer eee 17.55 “* | 8.12 “ “* Chatham | 8.12 * | 5.00, * 

ERY ol bu ct anccdenss cies 9.40 “ (|10.00 *“ at | OPP rer ererr 10.00 “ | 7.08 § 
EET TS 9.40 ** |10.10 * Lv Detroit................. 10.10 * | 8.10 * 
ka Léa aw canoe heeed Cea an © Fads - Ar Wayne.............. or e 8.55 “ 

_|U””:«é‘C “110.45 © {11.25 e fF FP ceigp cee n cae ones 11,25 ‘ | 9.87 * 

el! er oe 111.00 “ {11.48 * elt 11.43 “ | 5.50 “ 

0 (itéCti‘(‘«é RE (12.15 p. m.| 1.00 a. Mm. | ‘* Jackson ................. | 1.00 a. M. |1°.30 * 

» 4a aoe i —_ = gees a 0lUlllti(‘é‘é Re AT i (12.50 p. m 

‘“‘ Battle Creek................ | 2.03 * Air “ Battle Creek............. | AR | 1.25 “ 

‘“ Kalamazoo........  ntaméect an a Line. § “ Kalamazoo.............. | LINE | 2.35 

 AIRRETE vSets 0c bes eese | 4.32 p. w.| 4.40 a. mM.) “ NMOS ........... eee eee. 4.40 a.m. | 5.00 « 

7 ee a, = eees . New Buffalo............. eee. 6.02 “ 

es ose se areees +s 5.45 ‘ 5.45 * | ** Michigan City........... 5.45 a] 6.25 « 

“’ Oalmimets....... 5.1000... luis « | 747 “ || “ Calumet...... balk leeae na | 8.00 « 

4 ~ ae ee Saree eae 8.00 “ | 8.00 hei OE --+| 8.00 “ | 845 « 
Ar Milwaukee 2a ER 28 a Pe A. ™. 11.50 A. M. Ar Milwaukee .............. 11.50 A. M 5.30 a. m. 
Ar Prairie du Chein...... ..... BS PY. M.| -... Ar Prairie du Chein.... ....| .... | 8.55 p. m, 
Ar La Crosee............: 1.50 p. m.| 7.05 a. m.. Ar LaCrosse.......... 7.05 a. M. | 7.05 a. mw 
Ax Gt. Well ci <.4.5.-55.5...-. | 6.15 P. M.| .-.. Ar St. Paul........ cen alain 7.00 a. M. | ... 

Ar St. Louis...... Aer | 8.15 a. M. i RS pRergere 8.15 P.M. | .. 
PM nus deeee wee eee 5.40 P.M.) . AP BOGUS... 4650 se0.ceek. | 6.50 A. M. | . 

+ Ea 18.00 * | on. SPAT i, aban 

<< . eee ea eee es Sh cease ** Galveston........ 10.00 “ - 

/  ~ 7 Setee (11.00 P. M.| . ee PE. cs, ceceeaeees 12.01 P. M oe 

ot i ..| 5.00 a. mM. | - ‘* Columbus................| 6.30 “ 

“ Little Roeck................|%.30P. M| ... we! |. ee ee ae TY eee eT 
Ar Burlington............... ...| 8.50 AL Me Ar Burlington .............. 1.00 P. M | 

eo 11.00 Pp. M. eM aos obs esescccodeus 1.45 A. M 

PIED, ... nccnccocecteses rod | “* Cheyenne. ........62. ss. 12.50 P. M. | 

—< sees Y Ske © OBGED.......cese0eee BOD * | 

** San Francisco............. oe ** San Francisco........ 8.30 * 

Oe I ne cv ccckccdéécwoee 6.40 a. © Ar Galesburg ............... | 4.45 P.M. 

3 se eS 11.15 s QUEMOOY wccce c- © weces 945 =" 

. » > terGaaes seas: 10.00 “ bet Pee 8.19 A. M 

** Kansas Oity ~~ 110.40 P. M | “* Kansas City............. 9.25 ‘ ebb 

a ll (ts 111.00 * | EE Bi ov Ces becceuce ia - 

*- Leavenworth... .............. 112.10 * | ** Leavenworth ............ 12.40 noon. 

oe Me + Casnayrans eanbSicd | 7.00 A. M. [oe EE ss. vee censanecees | sees 


9.15 A. M.—Day Express from Jersey City (daily except Sunday), with Pullman's Drawing-Room Cars 
and connecting at Suspension Bridge with Pullman’s Palace Sleeping Cars, arriving at Chicago 8.00 p. m 
the following day in time to take the merning trains from there. 

7.20 p. m.—Night Express from Jersey City (daily), with Pullman’s Palace Sleeping Cars, runs through to 
Chicago without change, arriving there at 8.00 a. m., giving passengers ample time for breakfast and take 
the morning trains to all points West, Northwest and Southwest. 


’ 
’ ; 





Cured without the Knife or Pain. No. 1 GREAT JONES ST.. NEAR BROADWAY 
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a) 


The recent test of Fire-Proof Safes 
by the English Government proved 
the superiority of Alum Filling. No 
other Safes filled with 


Alum and Plaster-of-Paris. 


MARVIN & CO., 


265 Broadway, N. Y., \ 
721 Chestnut St., Phila, 





$20 The Beckwith $20 


Portable Family Sewing Machine, 
ON THIRTY DAYS’ TRIAL. 


WITH STRENGTH AND CAPACITY EQUAL TO ANY, RE- 
GARDLESS OF COST. 

The Cloth-plate is the size used by a $100 Machine 
is of Polished Plated Steel. Attachments of propor- 
tionate size and quality, while the entire machine has 
corresponding finish throughout. Braider, Embroid- 
erer, Guide, Hemmer, Gatherer, four sizes of Needles, 
etc., are given with every Machine. 


NO TOILSOME TREAD OF THE TREADLE. 

Bvery Machine carefully Tested and fully Warranted. 
BECKWITH SEWING MACHINE CoO., 

862 Broadway, N. Y., near 17th st. and Union Sq. 142 


MISS LIZZIE L. CROSBY, 
BUSINESS CLAIRVOYANT 


AND 
SPIRIT MEDIUM. 





Magnetic Treatment. 


No. 316 FOURTH AVENUE, 


Between 23d and 24th streets, 


NEW YORK. 
Hours: 10a. mM. to8 p.m. Terms: $2.00 to $3.00. 


MADAME CLIFFORD, 


(LATE OF 24 MYRTLE AV.), 
THE GREATEST LIVING 


Medical & Business Clairvoyant, 


222 STATE ST., near COURT, 
Brooklyn. 


Examines diseases personally and by hair, and is 
consulted on all affairs of life and business generally. 
SATISFACTION GUARANTEED. 


Office hours from 9a. Mm. till6Pp.m. Life Charts writ- 
ten out fully. 











THE 


“Silver Tongue” 
ORGANS, 


MANUFACTURED BY 


EK. P. Needham & Son, 


145, 145 & 147 EAST 23d ST., N. Y. 
ESTABLISHED IN 1846. 





Responsible parties applying for agencies in sec- 
tions still unsupplied will receive prompt attention 
and liberal inducements. Parties residing at a dis- 
ance from our authorised agents may order from our 
actory. Send for illustrated price list. 142 


PSYCHOMETRY. 


Psychometric Readings for persons who send me 
their handwriting, or who will call on me in person. 


Fee, $2. Address, 1,114 Callowhill street, Phila- 
delphia, Pa., by J. MURRAY SPEAR. 


Dr. E. WOODRUFF, 
Botanic Physician. 


OFFICE AT HIS 
ROOT, BARK AND HERB STORE, 


388 CANAL ST., UP STAIRS, GRAND 
RAPIDS, Mich., 

Where for thirteen years every description of Acute, 

Chronic anc rrivate Diseases have been successfully 
Lruvied siriclly On Botanic principles. 


NO POISON USED 
Q Drawer 2801 Counse! at office Free 





Music has Charms ! 
PRICE REDUCED. 


—_—— 


The Best in the 


WILL LAST A LIFETIME! 


35,000, 


OF, THE CELEBRATED 


HUNINGER ORGANS 


in Daily Use. 


The best musical talent of the country recommend 
these Organs. The nicest and best. More for your 
money, and give better satisfaction than any other 
now made They comprise the 


Eureka, 
Concertino, 
Orchestra 
and Grands. 


World. 


Illustrated Catalogues sent by mail, post-paid, to 
any address, upon application to 


B. SHONINCER & Co., 


142 New Haven, Conn. 


Dr. CG. A. BARNES, 
Healing Institute 


706 W.Mownnroz StreEEt 
Chicago, Ill. 





This Institute, organized, upon the combined prin- 
ciples of 


Magnetism and Medicine, 


makes a epecialty of all those diseases which, by the 
Medical Faculty are considered incurable. Among 
these may be mentioned Paralysis, Scrofula, Rheuma- 
tism, Dyspepsia, Epilepsy, Neuralgia, Chronic Di- 
arrheea, Diseases of the Liver, Spleen and Kidneys, 
and especially all Diseases Peculiar to Women. 

In this last class of complaints, some of the most 
extraordinary discoveries have recently been made, 
which surmount the difficulties that have heretofore 
stood in the way of their cure. 

The pecniiar advantage which the practice at this 
Institution possesses over all others is, that in addition 
to all the scientific knowledge of Medical Therapeu- 
tics and Remedial Agents which the Faculty have, it 
aleo has the unerring means of diagnosing diseases 


throngh 
CLAIRVOYANCE, 


as well as the scientific administration of ANIMAL 
and SPIRITUAL MAGNETISM in all their various 
forms. 

This combination of remedial means can safely be 
relied upon to cure every disease that has not already 
destroyed some vital internal organ. No matter how 
often the patient affected in chronic form may have 
failed in obtaining relief. he shou!d not despair, but 
seek it from this, the only Institution where all the 
various methods of cure can be combined. 

In addition tothe cure of disease, Clairvoyant con- 
sultations ape all kinds of business and upon all 
forms of social affairs can also be obtained. 

Sealed letters answered. 

Reception hours from 9 A. M. to5 P. M. 


Invalids who cannot visit the Institute in person 
can apply by letter. Medicine sent to all parts of the 
world. 


All letters should be addressed 
Dr. C. A. BARNES, 
Healing Institute, 706 W. Monroe Street, 
Cuicaeo, ILL. 





The Sexual Question 


AND 


The Money Power. 


How shail this Power be made to serve, 
instead of ruling us: 


A Lecture delivered by Lois Waisbrooker, at Jack- 
son, Mich., Dec. 14, at the Annual Meeting of the 
State Association of Spiritualists, and published by 
request, 
“* Sister Lois—1I am glad to see, in the last number of 
Our Age, the names of so many who desire you to pub- 
lish your Lecture delivered in Jackson, December 14. 
Add my name to the list of supplicants. Your ideas 
upon the money power, how it can be made to serve. 
instead of ruling us, are grand beyond a mortal’s tell- 
ing. The Lecture was deep, logical, argumentative, 
and should be sent broadcast over the earth. 

“M L SHERMAN, M, D. 
“ ADRIAN, MICH.’ 








Price 15 cous elngle copy; 10 cents if sent by the 
dozen. 


Address; OUR AGE, Battle Creek, Mich. 


SENT EVERYWHERE! 


THE TOLEDO SUN, 


No Chromo Fraud 


with it. 





DON’T SUBSCRIBE IF YOU WANT IT FOR 
Wrapping paper or for cut- 


ting dress patterns. 





The Sun is printed to be read. 


BY 
PROGRESSIVE PEOPLE, 


And takes its place en the Centre Table, 
while the old 


FAMILY BIBLE 


GOES UP ON THE SHELF. 





SEND FOR THE TOLEDO SUN, 


Edited and Published by Jno. A. Lant, at 129 Summit 
Strect, Toledo, Ohio. 


TERMS: 


$2.00 for fifty-two numbers; $1.00 for twenty-six 
numbers; 75c. for thirteen numbers, in advance, 


DR. J. C. PHILLIPS, _ 


Clairvoyant and Magnetic Healer, 
OMRO, Wis. 


Disease diagnosed at a glance by Lock of Hair, by 
letter stating age, sex and residence. 





GUARANTEES SATISFACTION. 
Examination and Prescription, $2.00. 
Dr. Phillips is faitnfal, trastworthy and successful. 
—0O. Barrett. 


Dr. Phillips, a ee Physician, is meeting with 
good success.—Z. V. Wilson. 


The Best of All! 


Spirit Communion, Business and 
Tests. 


MRS. E. SMITH. 


Medical and Business Clairvoyant, Trance 
Speaker, Psychometrist and Spirit Medium, 
277 MULBERRY ST., NEWARK, N. J., 
Gives advice by letter in answer to questions on al] 
the affairs of life, together with Spirit Communion 

and Tests. 

Ne BOP GO, BRING. oso ckcinnd ccc cvevecccsccs $1 00 
$e Sealed Letters 

Spirit Prescriptions, 25 cents each, with stamp. 

Medical Examinations and Business Consultations 

daily. Terms, $1. 

Public Circles every Sunday, Monday, Thursday, 
Friday and Saturday evenings. 

Author of ‘‘ Clairvoyance made Easy.’’ Second edi- 
tion now ready. By mail, 50 cents. 

Mrs. E. Smith has been permanently located and en- 
gaged in the successful practice of her profession in 
Newark for upward of twenty years, and respectfully 
refers to the prominent Spiritualists of New Jersey 
and New York city, and the many patrons who have 
received the benefit of her experience. 

YOUR PATRONAGE 18 RESPECTFULLY SOLICITED. 
Address as above. 


HARMONIAL HOME, 


1,204 CALLOWHILL ST., 
PHILADELPHIA, 


Where the WEEKLY and other reform papers are kept 
for sale, and subscriptions received therefor. Where 
a register is kept of all who desire to form Communi- 
ties or Unitary Homes, and the location they desire, 
and what they can do financially or otherwise to start 
one. 

Address as above, 





EEE 








G. D. HENCK, 


OUR AGE. 


A Weekly Journal, devoted to the Interests of 
Spiritualism in the broad sense of that term—does 
not admit that there are Side Issues. 





Can there be sides to a perfeet circle or a perfect 
sphere? A Religion which will meet the wants of 
Humanity must be both. 


Free Press, Free Speech, (8 and has no love to 
sell. 


Terms of Subscription, $2.50 per year. 
PUBLISHED BY 
LOIS WAISBROOKER, 
EDITOR AND PROPRIBTOR, 
Office GS Cherry Street, 





EKARTH CLOSETS. 


The Great Blessing of the Age. 


Comfort to the Sick and 
Feeble. 


THE WAKEFIELD 


36 DEY ST.LNEW YORK 


iLE 





_ 


Is one of the latest inventions, and has many advan- 
tages over all others. The simple act of closing the 
lid brings the earth forward and drops it directly in 
the centre of the pail, thus insuring the absolute cer- 
tainty of covering all the excrements. This is of vital 
importance. It also has a dust or odor slide, a child’s 
seat, and an extra large reservoir for dry earth or 
ashes, 


THE MACIC 





CLOGED. OPEN. 

Is simple in construction, automatic in action, and 
being entirely inodo: ous, may be used in any room in 
the house without offense. When not in use it is a 
handsome piece of furniture with nothing about it to 
indicate its purpose. 


THE WATROUS. 
(With Arms.) 





CLOSED. 


OPEN. 


A CHILD CAN MANAGE 11. 


IT WILL LAST A LIFETIME. 
LATEST AND SIMPLEST IMPROVEMENTS. 


DRY EARTH FURNISHED FREE ON REASONABLE CON- 
DITIONS. 
WAKEFIELD, from $25 to $40. 
PRICES. >MAGIC, from $16 to $30. 
WATROUS, $18 to $33. 


DESCRIPTIVE PAMPHLETS FREE. 


The Wakefield Earth Closet Co., 
36 DEY 8ST., NEW YORK. 


CONJUGAL SINS 


Against the Laws of Life and Health, and 
their Effects upon the Father, Mother 
and Child. By Aueustus K. Garpner, 
A. M., M. D., late Professor of Diseases 
of Females and Clinical Midwifery in 
the New York Medical College. Twen- 
tieth Thousand. Revised Edition, with 
anew Preface, Just Ready. One vol., 
I2mo. Cloth, $1.50; paper, $1. 


INDOBRSEMENTS AND OPINIONS. 


From Rey. Dr. John Todd, author of the “Student's 
Manual,”’ etc., ete.—** You have done well, and I hail 
every attempt to lift up or hold back poor humanity 
from evil most praiseworthy. Were you to hear all 
the confessions about ‘Conjugal Sivus’ which might 
be made, your ears would give out under the wail.” 


*“Itis a sound, earnest book, written with knowl. 
edge, purpose and feeling.’"—N. Y. Tribune. 


“There is no topic properly within the range of the 
title that is not treated with competent authority and 
excellent discretion.”’--N. Y. Herald. 


“The author's words are of great Import, and de 
serve serious attention. They are, too, so delicately 
chosen that they can give no offense to the most fas- 
tidious.’’—Evening Post (Chicago). 


** It is unexceptionable in tone, and calculated to be 
is a in its advice. We hope it will be sold and 
read, and its counsels heeded.’’—Congregationalist 
(Boston). . 


** Jt is written in the best spirit, scientific and moral, 
and it ought to be read by husbands and wives, and 
fathers and mothers.”’—N. Y. Independent. 


‘It is eleyated in tone, thorough and yet delicate 
in treatment.''—Home Journal, NV. Y , <0, 


Bent post paid on receipt of price by 





Battle Creek, Mich, 


G, J. MOULTON, Publisher, 
03 FULTON 5T,, NEW YORK 
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